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Your Garden.—Planting Season. 


Lists of the 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


required should be made and forwarded to 


EBELWAY & SON, 


that they may prepare for carly Autumn delivery. Borders and beds will soon have to be got ready. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
Delphiniams, Gaillardias, and Pyrethrums, for next season’s flowering. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 115 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


Che Roval Horticultural Establishment, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
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Under the White Ensign 


Thousands of brave men defend their country. 
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For particulars of work write to 


MISS WESTON, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 














GRAND PRIZE, BRUSSELS, 1897. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


(The Highest Award.) E Pp po S J S 


PRC 3 Sam GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PARASTRINE 1! COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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CANDLES | 





















































“DUM SPIRO SPERO.” 


HOU art so fair, dear Hope, I would 
not see 
What depths lie hidden in thy smiles 
benign : 


Nay, rather let me drink the sparkling wine 


Thou pourest freely with a girlish glee. 
145 
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The Present’s nursling climbing on thy knee, 
Around thy form his fulsome arms entwine, 
To hide thy charms from such sad eyes as mine, 


And grasp the riches of Futurity ! 


I can but love, coquettish though thou art, 


And from thee would some precious token take : 








“DUM SPIRO SPERO.” 


A word, a touch, a sigh for my poor 
sake, 


Let me bear from thee in my heart of heart ! 


If life from thee be but a thing apart, 


Then must I sleeping dream: but never wake ! 


ALICE A. PITMAN. 











“HE was not my cousin, but the daughter of my father’s dearest friend. She 
was born in India, but the climate did not suit her, and my parents 
offered to rear her among us in our English home. She came—a tiny slip 

of seven years, inadequately clad in white muslin with a pink sash; and everybody 
said that she and I were made for one another. I did not then understand the 
meaning of this phrase, but she explained it to me in the garden. 

“They mean that when we are grown up we shall get married,” she 
said. 

The prospect displeased me. “Oh!” I gasped. 

“ But we shan’t,” she added. 

“ How do you know?” I asked. 

“‘T shall refuse you,” she said. 

“But if I don’t ask you to marry me?” 

“Oh, but you will!” 

“JT will not.” 

“Tt would be rude not to.” 

“ Not after what you have told me.” 

* You should always give a lady a chance to alter her mind.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked, for her airs of superiority galled me. 

“JT found it out by myself.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Yes, you do,” she said. 

And when I thought it over I concluded that she was right. 

She had an irritating trick of being always right. I can see now that it was 
my anxiety to prove her wrong which made us quarrel so often and so bitterly. 

She stayed with us for eight years, and then her father returned to England 
and took her away from among us. She went to live with him on an _ island 
somewhere, and ten years passed before I saw her again. 

I went to Harrow and from thence to Oxford. My stay at the University was 
more in the nature of a sojourn than a career, and my father seemed disappointed. 
I entered the Diplomatic Service, and was sent abroad as a/taché to Constantinople, 
and spent two years working in the Chancery there. It was very pleasant out 
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there, and I was sorry to be recalled ; but my father, who still persisted in taking 
an interest in me, thought I should do better in Parliament. So I packed my 
traps and returned home. I was surprised to find, on my arrival in London, that 
people thought me rather a distinguished person; but my nature is pre-eminently 
adaptable, and I soon learned to disclaim virtues that I did not possess with all 
the careless ease of a successful man. 

One night I dined with Lady Forfar, a very old friend of our family. I took 
down a demure little person in a blue frock. Lady Forfar introduced us with 
an air of great impressment, but I was feeling rather bored at the time and the 
name escaped me. The soup was atrocious, and I thought | might as well amuse 
my partner. I was evolving a pleasantry when she remarked : 

“How do you like England after your absence, Mr. Craven?” 

“England is really not so bad,” said I. “ But I think I shall like it better 
when people stop fussing me up.” 

“T thought men liked to be fussed up,” she said. 

“ Because mney always maintain the reverse ?’ 

She smiled. “I have my little theories about your sex, of course. 

“There are many things one cannot help liking England for,” said I, deciding 
to be conventionally 
sentimental since the 
occasion seemed 
rather to demand 
that sort of thing. 
“For instance, it is 
pleasant to be 
among one’s friends 
again, and to see 
old faces.” 

“Especially when 
the old faces are 
young ?” 

I laughed, and 
said, ‘‘I suppose so.” 
I wanted to say 
something better 
than that, but she 
was sO very un- 
expected. 

She regarded me 
meditatively, and re- 
marked: “You 
will be surprised to 
hear, Mr. Craven, 
that I know a 
great deal about 
you.” 

“Not at all,” said 
I. “It is quite ten 
minutes since we 
were introduced.” 





- 


There I scored. “*You should always give a lady a chance to alter her mind.'” 
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She laughed. ‘“ You waste yourself,” said she. 

*“T was always extravagant,” said I. 

“One has to be poor to be that,” she rejoined. 

*“T am more naked than the poorest.” 

I thought she would appreciate the point, as I had left her an opening for 
retort; but she merely shrugged her shoulders with a_ studied affectation of 
impatience. 

“You must not think that I am laying claim to any extraordinary powers of 
insight into character,” she said. “I know myself too well to hope to know 
other people.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” I said, feeling vaguely discomfited. “I thought... 
your ‘little theories,’ you know.” 

“They are never applied to individuals. Men are too assorted for that. What 
I know of you I—I have been—I have been told by a very great friend of yours.” 

“T am reassured,” I replied. ‘No friend of mine ever tells the truth about 
me. How could he and be my friend ?” 

“You are too clever for me,” she murmured pathetically ; and the confession 
pleased me. 

“ Have you travelled?” I asked. 

“ Very little,” she answered. 

I had her at a disadvantage. “I think all young people should travel,” said 
I severely. “Every country is an illustration in the book of life.” I said this 
very carefully, for I had said it before. 

“Tt is not such a dull book even without illustrations,” she replied. 

“You cannot have gone far into it.” 

“T have gone some way.” 

“To the end of the preface, perhaps?” 

“T have already arrived at some conclusions.” 

** You surprise me!” 

“That does not surprise me,” she retorted. Her insolence was delicious. 

“ Are men such easy prey?” I asked. 

She laughed enigmatically. Laughter is a poor substitute for repartee. 

“T see that, in spite of what you said just now, you do claim a knowledge 
of men,” I said. ‘I should not be surprised to hear that you write novels. 
I hope you don’t, for I never read them. But even if you do your claim is not 
established.” 

“Tt can hardly be established before it is preferred,” she said. 

It seemed discreet to ignore this speech. 

“Novels seem to be sometimes written not necessarily for publication but as 
guarantees of their author’s innocence,” said I, to cover my discomfiture. “I looked 
into one the other day and found nothing --—” 

“Tt is a common experience.” 

“Nothing bearing any resemblance to real life. Still, I suppose they have 
their uses.” 

“ They certainly help to eke out polite conversation.” 

“So they do, now you mention it. I suppose that is because everybody takes 
an interest in novels.” Here I remembered a former remark of mine and added 
quickly: “ Not that I take any interest in them !” 

“Tt is often difficult,” said she. 

At this juncture my other neighbour, little Mrs. Dace, addressed me. 

“Mr. Craven,” said she, “I shall never forgive you.” 
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“As that implies that you will never forget me 

“You have not once opened your mouth,” she pouted. 

“ But I have,” said I, ‘‘ and the dinner is excellent.” 

She giggled. ‘“ Miss Flora Wakeham is a very old friend of yours, I believe ?” 

““We were children together. But why rake up Cousin Flora?” 

“JT thought that the next best thing to talking to her might be talking 
of her.” 

Then I realised who the demure young person was. I turned to her again. 
Mrs. Dace has never forgiven me. 

“You are Cousin Flora,” I said sternly. ‘“ What do you mean by it?” 

But just then Lady Forfar rose. However, I had some more conversation with 
Flora in the drawing-room afterwards. We quarrelled at once; and subsequent 
reflection proved to me that she had not lost her old irritating trick of being 
always right. My state of mind was complicated by a feeling, which I could not 
shake off, that I had made an unmitigated fool of myself at the dinner-table. 
Lady Forfar asked me: 

“How do you like her?” 

“T cannot decide which of us is insufferable,” said I. That was the worst of 
Flora: she made you give yourself away to other people. 

“‘T have always said that you were made for one another,” sighed Lady Forfar. 

“You admit that?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, I shall go on saying it,” she replied. 

She is most inconsequent. 

I saw much of Flora despite our efforts to keep apart. Our friends were so 
officious. 

“Look here, Flora,” said I, on one occasion, “this is absurd. Everywhere I 
go I meet you. I believe you do it on purpose.” 

“T don’t,” said she. ‘‘ But why does it annoy you?” 

“You know how we dislike one another! ” 

“We don’t dislike one another.” 

“Don’t we?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T feel sure you are wrong, and of course you are right,” said I. “ But I wish 
we could do something to prevent it.” 

“Tt is Lady Forfar’s fault.” 

“Tf it were only Lady Forfar we might cope with hideous circumstance,” said 
I. “But it is everybody. I never knew such a pack of idiots! They say we 
were made for one another, and of course they have to prove their words. _They 
will never be satisfied until we are married. Even then... . It’s a dismal outlook 
for them, anyway, thank Heaven! I say, Flora, can’t you take some fellow in 
hand and make him marry you? ‘That would rather solve matters.” 

“Why don’t you marry?” she cried. 

“'That’s right!” said I. ‘ Drive me into uncongenial wedlock ! ” 

“Oh, please yourself,” said she. “I merely suggested it for your benefit. / 
can keep my temper when we meet.” 

“By Jove! I have an idea,” I cried. ‘“ We'll pretend to be engaged.” 

“T don’t think I should like that,” said Flora. 

“You are so selfish.” 

“ And, besides,” said Flora, “‘what good would it do?” 

“They would leave us alone, then.” 

“Ves . . . alone together.” 
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“**You must buy me a ring, and tell everybody it is a great secret,’ 


“Ts that usual ?” 

Flora nodded. 

“ Still,’ she said, “I don’t think they would be quite so anxious about us. 
We should be spared a little of their officious friendship. It would be rather 
restful.” 

“We will try it,” said I. “What shall we have to do?” 

“You must buy me a ring,” said she, ‘‘and tell everybody it is a great secret.” 

“Tt will soon be famous if not great,” said I. 

“Fame 7s greatness,” said she. 

“ And what do you do?” I asked. 

“TJ wear the ring and contradict nothing,” said Flora. 

“Tt seems to me that the law concerning engagements needs careful revision,” 
I grumbled. 

“And then you must send me flowers and boxes of sweets and stall-tickets 
and so on.” 


” 
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“Why, it would be cheaper to marry you!” I cried. 

“Yes,” she assented; “ but that is impossible.” 

“T am a poor man,” I groaned. 

“Of course,” she said, “you need give me nothing, really. But then people 
would talk.” 

“Let them talk,” said I. “I would not ruin myself to buy the silence of 
Heaven !” 

“Tt will not be exactly pleasant for me, though,” said Flora, musing. 

“My position will be horrible,” said I. 

We decided to try the experiment. I bought a ring and asked one or two 
men at the club to tell nobody that I was engaged to Flora Wakeham. ‘The same 
evening my mother warmly congratulated me, and my father offered to pay my 
debts. I had forgotten this contingency, and I wired to Flora: “ How about our 
parents ?” 

She heeded not my frantic message. 

“Thomas,” said my father (he gave me that name, so I suppose he has a 
right to use it), ‘Thomas, you have made me a happy man. ‘There is no 
woman I could have preferred.” 

There were many women whom I preferred ! 

“This one wise act of yours atones for all your misdemeanours,” said my 
father. He is on the bench and rarely descends from it. ‘Of course there is no 
necessity for a long engagement.” 

“ All engagements do not end in marriage,” I reminded him. But he was not 
disturbed. 

“This one will,” he rejoined. 

And I thrilled with superstitious dread. 

“Flora,” said I when we next met, “I wish I had not bought that ring.” 

“So do I,” said she. “It is perfectly hideous!” 

“This affair will end in disaster,” I remarked, remembering my father’s words. 

“Nonsense!” said she. 

“Women can do many things, but argument is beyond them,” I reflected aloud. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, we can always quarrel,” said Flora. 

‘“We do,” said I. 

“T mean that we can always break off the engagement by saying that we have 
quarrelled.” 

“Will that seem sufficient reason to those who know us?” 

“Tt will be quite conclusive if we part.” 

“T am not sure that I should like to part from you altogether, Flora. After 
all, your dislike of me is rather tonic.” 

“Oh, I don’t dislike you.” 

“JT hate that affectation of tolerance,” I cried. “It is so very insulting !” 

“T wonder if this experiment is going to be a success,” mused Flora. 

“T expect not,” said I gloomily. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have let you enter upon it,” said Flora. 

“My dear girl,” I replied, “it is perfectly ridiculous to try and take that 
tone with me. I am quite aware of my responsibility with regard to you. That is 
what troubles me.” 

“Tt seems a pity to let it trouble you,” said Flora. 

The Fates fight for Flora. Just as I was about to rise and crush her under a 
weight of masculine logic, some one came up and claimed her for the next dance. 
I had to go and amuse an adoring dowager. I would rather be insulted by 
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Flora than adored by a dowager. I could see Flora as she danced. Her partner 
was some idiotic soldier man with the waist of a barmaid. But Flora has no 
discrimination, and I daresay she thought him quite as witty and handsome as I. 
It is quite impossible to combine good dancing with good talking, as I explained 
to her afterwards. “I never dance myself for that reason,” said I. 

“Tt seems an unnecessary act of self-denial,” said she. 

The engagement dragged on for a fortnight. Then, one evening, I asked 
Flora to release me. 

“JT shall do nothing of the kind,” she said. ‘The arrangement suits me 
very well.” 

“It does not suit me,” said I. “We are always together now. I get no 
respite.” 

“Very well,” she said coldly, and began to take off my ring. 

‘‘ Surely,” said I, “you are not pretending to be offended ?” 
*No,” said she. “I am offended.” 
‘My dear Flora, you understood perfectly 

“ You evidently did not,” said she, throwing down the ring, 

“Tf I have said anything ruder than usual——’” 

“That would be impossible !” 

* But, my dear Flora——” 

“T am tired of this perpetual bickering,” said she. 

“Tt is quite as much your fault as mine.” 

“T suppose any man would say that, but it sounds rather undignified. I am 
disappointed in you, Tom.” 

She rarely used my Christian name. 

“T am awfully sorry, Flora,” I murmured. 

‘Oh, it is all right,” she said dully. 

“Do you really want me to take back the ring?” 

“T think you had better.” 

“No, Flora: keep it. Even if the engagement is ended you might... But 
you think it hideous. I forgot.” 

“IT don’t really think it hideous,” said she. ‘That was said to tease you.” 

She took back the ring, gave me a kind “ Good-night,” and went to join her 
father. 

I began to wish that I liked Flora. 

I did not see her for a week. ‘The weather was damp, and I felt greatly 
depressed. Then we met again. 

I asked her, “ Are we still engaged ? ” 

“T really do not know,” she answered. 

“What do you wish?” 

“T am quite indifferent about it.” 

“T have been thinking seriously on the matter,” said I, “and I have come 
to the conclusion that an engagement is rather a solemn sort of thing, Flora.” 

She was amused. “Is it?” she cried. 

“Tt is a sacred obligation,” said I. 

“Tt should be, perhaps.” 

“Tt is,” said I firmly. “Not in our case, of course, because we are not 


” 


really engaged.” 
“T see,” said she. 
“And I think,” said I, “that we should not play at being engaged.” 
“Do you want to be released ?” 








***1 am tired of this perpetual bickering,’ said she.” 
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“JT don’t know what I want. Of course, it would be absurd for us to 
marry.” 

“And therefore the only thing to do is to proclaim the mock engagement at 
an end.” 

“That seems precipitate,” I objected. 

“Tt is the only alternative.” 

“T think that is a very arbitrary rule about there being only two alternatives,” 
said I. 

“Is there such a rule?” she asked. 

“That is one of your worst failings, Flora. You can never 

“Oh, don’t let us squabble again.” 

“No, no,” said I. ‘Let us come to a decision. We have two alternatives— 
or more.” 

“Thank you!” 

Really, Flora can be almost charming. 

“We must select one and act upon it.” 

“Yes,” said Flora. 

‘The question is, Which one ?” 

“Ves,” said Flora, “that is the question.” 

It seemed difficult to proceed. 

“There are so many things to be considered,” I remarked at length. 

“There are our parents.” 

“Yes, there they are,” said I. 

They came up at that moment, a beaming quartette, and our colloquy ended. 

Flora continued to wear my ring. I saw her every day, but she said nothing 
concerning the termination of our engagement, and I felt that I should be lacking 
in good taste if I broached the subject. It was very agonising. At last my 
father drove me to a determination to speak once more. 

“Flora, my father says we must fix a date,” I began. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that a crisis is imminent. Something decisive must certainly be 
done at once.” 

“Are you going to do it?” 

“Am I going to do what ?” 

“The decisive thing.” 

“That depends on you.” 

“Do you want me to fix a date?” 

“ Of course not. Don’t be so cold-blooded, Flora.” 

“You want your ring back?” 

“T don't care a hang about the ring.” 

“Ton’t be so violent, Tom.” 

“This business is sapping my self-respect,” I cried. “How can I help being 
violent ?” 

“T am not violent.” 

“That is why I am. You would be violent if I were not.” 

She smiled. “The ring,” said she, “is valuable as an outward and visible sign. 
It is a delicate intimation to the world. ‘Therefore it is foolish to say you do not 
care a hang about it. So long as I wear it we are engaged.” 

“Only in the eyes of the world,” I interposed. 

“Of course. And’ the moment I give it back to you our engagement is 


ended.” 


” 
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“ My father will make an awful fuss,” I groaned. “I shudder at the thought 
of what he will say.” 

He had settled my debts already. 

“Then you are resolved on breaking off the engagement?” 

“TI suppose so.” 

I spoke listlessly. Flora handed me the ring. 

“T think I will go back now,” she said. ‘Of course you will tell your father 
to-night ?” 

“ Don’t go away, Flora,” said I. “I want to ask you something. How ought 
we to behave to one another now?” 

“T think we ought to avoid one another as much as possible.” 

“ But we are sure to meet pretty often.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt will be very awkward.” 

“We must just nod coldly, you know.” 

“ May we not quarrel?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But, Flora, you said——’ 

“Tom, this is idle. Good-bye.” 

“One word more, Flora.” 

“Ves?” 

“You won't think me rude for saying this?” 

She stared. ‘ No,” she faltered. 


? 


I cleared my throat. ‘“Er—I suppose you will go and marry some one else 
now?” I asked her. 

“T have promised not to think you rude,” she observed. 

“T don’t think I shall like your husband, Flora,” I remarked discontentedly. 
“Your taste in men is so crude.” 

She bowed. 

“‘T wonder if you will like my wife,” I went on. 

“T shall try to like her, Tom.” 

“Ah, that is always fatal.” 

I was silent awhile, though there were many thoughts in my breast clamouring 
for expression. 

“T think we had better say good-bye,” said Flora, and she held out her hand. 
Mechanically, I clasped it. And then she was gone, and I was left fumbling 
the ring. 

I was very unhappy—unreasonably so. I went home resolved to tell my father 
everything. We were dining ex famille that night. He would call me into the 
library after dinner as usual, and I would open my heart to him. ‘That was 
my intention, but when the time came I could not carry it into effect; he was 
so cheerfully oblivious of approaching evil. We parted at his bedroom door, 
and I had not spoken. I took out the ring and looked at it. 

“Poor Flora!” I murmured. ‘What a pity it is!” 

And I went to bed, sighing. 

Three days passed, and still I remained silent. My mind was in a state of 
chaos. I wondered what Flora was doing and how her people were taking it. It 
seemed odd that nothing had yet leaked out. 

On the fourth day I was sitting brooding in the park, when suddenly I awoke 
to the fact that a footman was addressing me. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said he. ‘Miss Wakeham wishes to speak to you.” 
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I looked up then, and saw that a barouche had stopped opposite to me. In it 
sat Flora, and I observed that she was very pale. She smiled at me, and I rose 
and went to her. We shook hands. 

“Get in,” said she. “I want to talk to you.” 

I felt somewhat uncomfortable as I obeyed her. The barouche drove on, and 
J sat looking down. I was conscious that her eyes were fixed upon me. 

“Tom,” she said sternly, “ you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

‘ Flora,” said I, “it is quite impossible to tell him.” ‘Then, in a moment of 
direct inspiration, I asked, “ Have you told your people yet?” 

“ N-no,” she faltered. 

‘““Why haven’t you?” I asked severely. 

“You can hardly ask me that after behaving as you have done.” 

‘But surely they missed the ring?” said I. 

** Ve-yes.” 

I stared at her. 

“T accounted for that,” she said, blushing. 

We lapsed into silence. I sighed. 

“Flora,” I burst forth, “the situation is desperate.” 

“Tt is intolerable,” said she, fingering her gown. 

“T have the ring with me, curiously enough,” said I, producing it. 

She looked at it. I looked at her. Suddenly she challenged my gaze. I began 
to laugh foolishly. 

“T wish you would wear the ring again,” said I. 

“T cannot do that,” she said. 

“You can take it off when we part.” 

“Tt is so foolish.” 

“To please me, Flora.” 

“Very well, Tom.” 

I had never known her to be so meek. She slipped the ring on her finger, 
and it seemed to magnetise our gaze. She made a sudden movement to take 
it off. 

‘Why should you?” I whispered, restraining her. 

Her lips moved, but she did not speak. The carriage drove on. Hyde Park 
was at its best that morning. 

“T think I had better go back,” Flora faltered presently. 

“Tt is not always possible,” said I. 

“T mean—to Rutland Gate,” said she. 

EDWIN PUGH. 
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HOW THE DUKES OF COBURG HUNTED THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


E learnt at school that in the eyes of a Norman Baron the life of a serf 

was of less value than that of a buck, hound, or hawk; while Hallam 

tells us that even as late as A.D. 1321 the jovial Archbishop of York 
performed his visitation, in spite of interdicts by popes and proscriptions by 
Lateran Councils, accompanied by a train of two hundred persons and a pack of 
hounds, hunting from parish to parish as he went along. On the continent of 
“urope, particularly in France and Germany, the oppressive institutions of feudal 
government prevailed for centuries after their disappearance in Britain ; and in no 
respect more so than in relation to the chase. 

Uprisings by the downtrodden peasantry of those countries were comparatively 
frequent ; but none succeeded to the extent of abolishing the serf relationship, by 
means of which the sovereign lords conducted their hunting in a manner and on 
a scale for which no parallel was to be found in Britain. Even if Cromwell’s soldiers 
had not destroyed England’s deer parks, the abuses which on the Continent 
continued until the closing years of the eighteenth century, when at last a bloody 
retribution overtook those that had indulged in them, could never have prevailed 
in Britain to the same startling extent. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the golden age of the chase came to an 
end with the Emperor Maximilian’s death in 1519; for until then the primitiveness 
of arms used in the chase of dangerous beasts endowed sport with an element 


of danger which the perfection of firearms gradually removed. The adoption of 
gunpowder for sporting purposes made success a matter of skill rather than of 


personal courage and strength; and “ Satan’s invention” revolutionised venery as 
radically, though not as quickly, as it did warfare. 

A curious feature about this evolution was the hesitation with which gunpowder 
was taken up by the great nobles. Not only did it take quite a century to 
familiarise hunters with it, but the evidence that has come down to us shows 
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Fig. 1.—Duke Casimir of Coburg in his hunting dress. 


that the humble classes were the first to use it for shooting game.* Maximilian, 
ardent sportsman that he was, tells us himself that he could shoot farther 
and with greater accuracy with his cross-bow than his keeper could with the 


* Benvenuto Cellini, we know, already used a rifled gun. Another early instance is related in 
a book on Cardinal Chrysognoni, printed in Florence in 1504, in which we are told that a 
German sportsman at a hunt near Tivoli killed an animal—probably a boar—that had got entangled in 
a net, with a bullet from his “‘fire-tube.” The latter was discharged by a slow-match being held 


to the vent. 
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fire-tube. To prove this he tells us the well-known story of a certain chamois 
standing at a distance of two hundred fathoms, which, after being pronounced as too 
far off by his henchman, who was armed with one of the first sporting fire-arms 
mentioned in print, comes tumbling down, pierced at the first attempt, by the 
Emperor’s bolt. From other sources we learn of strict measures being adopted 
to prevent poachers and “ woodloafers ” using firearms; and this at a period when 
princes still used the cumbrous cross-bow and spear. It was only in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century that firearms had ousted other weapons for certain 
forms of the chase, the deer-da¢tue being among the latter. Of this sport the 
highly interesting old hunting-book of Duke Casimir of Coburg, who lived from 
1564 to 1633, from which our illustrations are reproduced, gives a graphic account. 

The two copies of it that exist * were both executed by the Duke’s Court 
painter, Wolff Pirkner, a native of Bayreuth, who completed them some little time 
after his patron’s death. Duke Casimir, like most of the German rulers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was an excessively keen sportsman—too keen, 
it is safe to say, for the well-being of his people—though he didnot drive his devotion 





to the great stags of his vast forests to the extremes that made the reign.of some 
of the other potentates of that period a time of unprecedented misery to their 
subjects. He imbibed his passion for sport at the gay court of his guardian, the 
Elector of Saxony, whose daughter, Princess Anne, he married. The union ended, 
however, rather tragically, by the lifelong imprisonment to which he. sentenced her 
and her lover, Ulrich of Lichtenstein. 

With such a cloud over his life, it is not surprising that Duke Casimir became 
all the more devoted to the solitude of his woods, and to the pursuit of the big 
game with which they swarmed. So reluctant did he become to leave his forests, 
that all who had business to transact with him, were they ambassadors from foreign 
courts or his own ministers, had to repair thither. His equipage of the chase was 
supposed to have been one of the best for its size among German courts. 

Not all of the illustrations with which Wolff Pirkner adorned his hunting-book 


* One copy containing thirty-nine illustrations, about 20 by 9 inches in size, is preserved at 
the castle (/es¢ung) at Coburg; the other was acquired some years ago by the well-known 
antiquarian and sportsman, Count Hans Wilczek of Vienna, from whom I received the set here 
reproduced. 
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deal with deer-dattues: some represent wild fowling, others bear and wolf hunting, 
the spear being the only weapon used for the latter, though the large and fierce 





Fig. 3.—Stretching the canvas under the Duke's supervision. 


? 


boarhounds, “big as yearling steers,” of course materially assisted the sportsmen. 
That sportsmen occasionally did tackle full-grown bears unassisted by hounds, and 
armed only with a spear, we positively know; Maximilian, Count Gaston de Foix 








Fig. 4..—Arrangements for a deer-battue. 


and others having performed this feat, according to the testimony of their 
contemporaries. In the case of even the largest wild boar it was, however, a 
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common performance. Other forms of sport, such as fowling, roedeer-driving, 
badger-baiting, and hawking, are also portrayed by Pirkner; while quite a number 
of his highly interesting plates show us the various ceremonies of the chase observed 
at that period,—“ reviewing the bag,” “ rewarding the hounds,” “ parade of the 
antlers,” and “ weighing the deer,” being among them, while the art of skinning 
and “undoing” the hart is shown in a picture in which the process is depicted in 
the twenty-one phases prescribed by venery. 

The first of our illustrations represents the Duke himself in the quaint 
hunting-dress of the time, the Hirschfinger or hanger on his left, the heavy, 
broad-bladed hunting-knife on his right; in front of him his lymer, with his nose 
well to the ground as if scenting the hart’s trace; behind him his page, holding 
the richly inlaid, but still terribly cumbersome and fearfully heavy wheel-lock rifle. 
Numerous examples of these early firearms of the chase can be seen in the 


armoury in the castle at Coburg, and, even in larger numbers, in the famous 
Gewehr Gallerie in Dresden. 





Fig. 5.—The hunting breakfast. 


Only those who have ever tried to hit a mark, even a stationary one, with a 
rifle of this kind, can realise the immense progress in firearms since those days— 
a progress with which, it is to be feared, the diminution of big game kept pace. 

Considering the unwieldy nature of the firearms then in use, it is not surprising 
that all kinds of contrivances were brought into requisition in order to force the 
game to pass the stands occupied by the guns within a score or two of paces, 
and, in the case of stalking, to enable the sportsman to approach within the same 
short distance of his quarry. The former was done by erecting run-ways, surrounded, 
to prevent escape, by an outer enclosure of canvas screens, eight or ten feet high, 
into which the game was pressed by a ring of beaters, often a thousand and more 
in number. The latter was achieved by constructing underground tunnels, the 
entrances to which were hidden by boughs. These burrows ended at the 
Brunftplitze—rutting places where the stags were known to assemble during that 
period of love-making and desperate fighting. 

No wonder if, by good luck and long practice, occasionally a long shot did 
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Fig, 6.—The battue. 


come off, and the hart of great head was grassed at a distance of a hundred and 
fifty or even two hundred paces! In such cases the pleased marksman erected, 
as some of the Landgraves of Hesse were in the habit of doing, a marble 
monument by which the feat was immortalised. 

The second illustration shows the huntsmen with their hounds on the lyam 
seeking for deer. Our third illustration depicts the stretching of the “ Zuch” or 
canvas screens under the Duke’s personal superintendence. In the distance we see 
the deer, as yet unconscious, as the artist would make us believe, of the fatal enclosure 
that is being drawn round them. Women as well as men, we see, are employed 
in the task ; for in those days the cruelly oppressive ‘Service of the Chase ” still 
flourished, and was enforced with a rigour unknown in earlier centuries. Both 
sexes had to turn out in response to the Master of the Hunt’s call. In Duke 
Casimir’s time éattues were still conducted on a more reasonable scale; a century 
later the mania for these extremely unsportsmanlike shows had reached such a 
pitch that one reads of instances when five thousand beaters were employed for 
a single hunt, for which the preparations were of such magnitude as to employ 
several thousands of men for three weeks, and to require one thousand five hundred 
span of oxen and horses, with as many carts and waggons for the transportation 
of timber, planks, canvas screens, movable houses and stages for the accommodation 
of onlookers. 

Fig. 4 shows us the progress of the enclosure. The erection in the centre is 
the Duke’s “Stand,” and in the right-hand corner the artist has immortalised 
himself in the act of putting these details on paper. 

In Fig. 5 we see the arrangements and progress of the hunt breakfast, which, 
after the long ride from home, preceded the commencement of the dattuwe. The 
tent in the left-hand corner is the master-cook’s home, in which presently great 


activity will be seen to reign, for hunters were ever a hungry crew. Inside the 
awning covering the stand in the centre, the Duke is presumably seated in stately 
solitude at a table for himself ; while at another, the higher officials of the hunt are 
enjoying, in a perhaps slightly subdued manner, the pleasures of the table. Outside 
the stand, at a table, in the near vicinity of sundry barrels, are accommodated 
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twelve of the lesser personages. The court dwarf—a very important personage, by 
the way—leads the file of plate-bearers towards the stand, while a number of big 
“English hounds,” probably mastiffs, are being led towards the feast. ‘To judge 
by the size, the dwarf could hardly have looked over the back of the smallest. 

The next illustration, Fig. 6, is the most interesting of the lot, for it shows us 
the dattue in full swing. From the back part of the “stand” three rifles are being 
fired at passing stags, while quite a number of slain deer are already stretched out 
on the ground in the regulation “ Strecke” fashion. The picture is full of life, 
and, as one might add, also full of death; for to judge by the very reckless manner 
in which beaters and deer-bearers cross the line of fire, a stray bullet might overtake 
them at any moment. Casualties of this kind were not infrequent, as some 
quaintly pathetic instances I have come across in ancient records amply prove. 
In the foreground of the picture, a stag, notwithstanding the formidable height of 
the screen, is attempting to escape from the arena of death.. In the background 
the closing-in circle of beaters and hounds are driving before them some more 
deer. In dattues of this kind the hinds and calves were not always spared, for 
these hunts were generally held during the “fat venison” season, in July and 
August, and as venison was the principal meat, enormous quantities were required. 
Salted down in barrels, or smoked, it was used throughout the year. 

On the occasion in question the bag is but a moderate one, for the enclosure 
was apparently small, probably not more than a couple of miles in circumference. 
In the next century they were made much larger. ‘The quantity of these screens, 
stored in huge Zeughduser or armouries, where great care was devoted to the 
condition of the canvas, seems to have been almost incredible. There were three 
kinds of screens in use: the “high screens,” at least eight and sometimes ten 


feet high, used for deer; the ‘middle screens,” for roe-deer, wild boar and 
wolves, and the “small screens” for hares. As boar would dash boldly at these 
canvas screens when hounds were pressing them, it was necessary to place 
strong rope-netting in front of the canvas, in which they got entangled, and could 
be taken alive. This was also the way in which they netted the game for the 





Fig. 7.—Preparing the “reward” for the hounds. 
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great Court ceremonial chasses in arenas, for which occasions many hundreds of 
boar and deer had to be collected. 

The weighing-scales played an important vé in old hunting, for there was 
keen rivalry among the royal sportsmen for the honour of killing the heaviest 
stag; at some of the Courts, indeed, greater importance seems to have been 
attached to the weight than to the antlers of the quarry. This was a relic of 
past ages, when the gastronomic value of good fat venison was of importance. 
From the immense mass of statistical records, dating from different centuries and 
parts of Europe, which is at the command of the student, interesting tables can 
be constructed, proving the falling off in weight as well as in antlers, when the 
number and not the quality of the slain became the main object of sport. ‘Thus 
in the eighteenth century stags weighing over fifty stones, with antlers of over 
twenty-four points, were already exceedingly rare, while in the previous one 
stags of over sixty stone weight, with antlers of thirty and more tines, figure now 
and again in the diaries of royal sportsmen. No other result could, however, be 
expected from the indiscriminate slaughter which fashion decreed should be the 
aim of princely sport. 

Outraged as are our instincts of true sport by many of the details we have 
given, in one respect the opposite is impressed upon us—namely, the high 
esteem in which man’s most faithful dumb friend was held in those bygone. times. 
Venery, from the earliest written records, instructed one with loving minuteness in 
the care and training of hounds; and though our improved arms, and the far more 
limited extent of our hunting grounds, make the assistance o£ dogs now of less 
importance, their practically total disappearance from some forms of sport is to be 
regretted. 

Fig. 7 shows us the care bestowed upon the preparation of the hounds’ 
“reward”; Duke Casimir, we see, is represented as directing the manipulations. 
Only certain parts of the deer’s inner anatomy were fed to hounds, for in nothing was 
there displayed such crass superstition as in relation to the curative or baneful effects 
of various parts of the stag’s body, not only upon hounds but upon human’ beings. 
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In the background we see that incident in the hounds’ training known as _ the 
“presenting of the antlers.” This consisted in letting each lymer who had helped 
to harbour a hart, scent its antlers after it had been killed. This, as it 
immediately preceded the reward, was believed to ensure his staunchness. The 
lymers were the most valued sporting dogs, and they were invariably fed 
(rewarded) first; the dvaches or ordinary running hounds, and the bloodhounds, 
receiving their share subsequently, as another picture shows us. Lymers, it may 
still be mentioned, were invariably led singly; they were entrusted only to men 
who had served their four or five years’ apprenticeship in venery, and had become 
full-fledged gelernte Jager, from which moment on they were permitted to carry 
arms—se. to gird their loins with the Hirschfinger or hanger. 

Our last illustration presents to us the closing scene of the Jdattwe in the 
courtyard of the castle, where the game was laid out for a final inspection by the 
Duke. The latter, we know from his records, had but few guests of princely rank 
to share his sport, and Pirkner’s pictures bring this home to us.* 

They will also have shown the reader to what an overweening extent the chase 
had become the life’s business of sovereign lords. Lightly did the duties of their 
position weigh on their shoulders; and if a certain irreverent contemporary of 
Duke Casimir insisted that his chaplain should substitute for ‘“ daily bread” in 
the Lord’s Prayer an entreaty to “give us our daily hart of great head,” the 
reason with which he attempted to silence the divine’s expostulations, by remarking 
that he would rather miss the former than the latter, showed at least the keenness 
of a true sportsman. 





W. A. BaAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


* Nine of the other illustrations of the Duke of Coburg’s hunting book were published in Land 
and Water two years ago. 


NOTE.—Owing to the great age of these drawings, it has been difficult to secure 
satisfactory reproductions. 
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WITH ALL POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT. 
A MYSTERY OF PARIS. 


Ill. 


ss HIS,” said he, “is the charm, mes amis: one of the most valuable and 

extraordinary things I possess; and, as you know, I have many valuable 

and extraordinary things in my collection. But this is unique in the world 
—there is no more of it to be found anywhere in the whole universe, and it is not only 
one of the very oldest things prepared by the hand of man,—for it was manufactured 
and used nearly four thousand years ago, long before the birth of Moses, long 
before the fall of Troy, long before the era of Cheops and the building of the Great 
Pyramid,—but it is certainly, I think I may say without any exception, the oldest 
thing in the world which to-day, in this nineteenth century, in this Paris of the Third 
Republic, is as lively, fresh, active, and useful for the purpose for which it was 
originally prepared by the hand of man as it was when, according to the Arabian 
writers, Abraham anointed Sarah with it as being the only unguent worthy of 
her surpassing loveliness, and as being even then the oldest and most precious 
perfume known.” 

While speaking, Mendoza had opened the golden box and carefully extracted 
from it a packet wrapped in soft silk, which had probably at one time been white, 
but which now was yellow with age; and as he hegan carefully to unwind this 
outer covering, in which the treasure lay softly enveloped as an infant in swaddling 
clothes, and as Auchester and I drew near to him to inspect the marvel he was 
about to show us, glancing up I saw in the looking-glass before me the reflected 
image of the Sister of Hope. She was standing some little distance behind us, 
but gazing with most eager curiosity in the direction of the bed, her eyes being 
fixed upon Mendoza as he lay there slowly unwinding the silk from around his 
treasure and telling us the story of it as he did so. ‘The poor girl was quite 
off her guard, never thinking of the treacherous mirror opposite. She doubtless 
fancied that, standing behind us and at some distance from the bed, she was 
unperceived ; and moreover, judging from the expression of wrapt interest in her 
face, the staring eyes, the parted lips, it is likely that the sentiment of curiosity 
168 
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had for the time being quite carried her away and made her oblivious of her 
customary reserve, 

“How did you get it?” inquired Lord Auchester, who was so engaged in 
attentively watching Mendoza as the old man very slowly, carefully and, as it 
were, tenderly unwound the silk, that he did not notice the figure reflected in the 
mirror opposite. “In some one of your wonderful excavations, I suppose ?” 

His lordship alluded to a peculiar and original method of collecting curiosities 
for which Mendoza was famous, and which, as a matter of fact, it was only possible 
for a millionaire to put in practice. Having, after much study and reflection, and 
aided by the advice of the most learned men, fixed upon a certain tract of 
country — usually, of ’ . 
course, the site of 
some famous city or 
temple or palace long 
since vanished from 
the face of the earth 
—he would apply to 
the Government of 
that country, and, 
thanks to the length 
of his purse, never 
apply in vain, for the 
right to dig up and 
excavate the tract of 
land he had chosen ; 
and having once ob- 
tained this concession 
(a special clause of 
which, of course, al- 
ways provided that 
he, Mendoza, should 
have a perfect right 
to select and keep 
the best of his dis- 
coveries), at the head 
of a regiment of ex- 
perienced workmen he 
would himself repair 
to the scene of his 
projected excavations 
and superintend the 
operations in person. 
In this way he had 
become possessed of 
many rare treasures of 
immense worth and , 
importance, not only 
of great intrinsic and 
artistic value, but of 
extraordinary _ historic 


. 
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interest ; for he had “The old Neapolitan entered, carefully carrying .. a small gold casket.” 
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conducted his excavations in all parts of the world—the Holy Land, Central Asia, 
Mexico—in fact, he had dug and burrowed a little all over the globe, and wherever 
he and the wise men whom he consulted imagined anything of value and interest 
might by any chance be hidden ; the result being that Mendoza’s collection in the 
Rue de Monceau of extraordinary and priceless relics of the past was unequalled 
in value and interest by that of any other private individual in the world, and 
indeed but few public museums could boast of such a store, 

“No,” said the old man, replying to Lord Auchester’s inquiry. “This I 
didn’t exactly find—this I bought: that is to say, it was given to me as a free 
gift, but in return for it I made a present—a present of money, for it was money 
that the donor needed most—not for himself, but for ” But here he broke 
off suddenly as he unwound the last fold of silk. “ ‘There it is!” he exclaimed ; 
and carefully, tenderly, almost reverently, he held up in his hand for our inspection 
the object which he had just described as being unique in the world and one of 
the most extraordinary and priceless of his many marvels. 

It was a small narrow cylinder, about four inches in height and two in 
diameter ; the lower half of it was inlaid with twelve successive rows of very small 
precious stones, each row composed exclusively of the same stone, beginning with 
a row of little hyacinths, and ending at the base with a row of little rubies, each 
stone not being larger than the head of a big pin; while the upper half of it 
showed the material of which the vessel was made,—earthenware of some 
description,—and was of a dirty, muddy grey colour, but covered with a coating 
of enamel so extraordinarily brilliant that it shone like the most perfect lacquer. 
This upper half was covered with inscriptions as clear and legible now as when 
first they were written. At the top of the cylinder, and acting as a cork or 
stopper, was a broad band of gold or copper ornamented with three large rubies. 

“Pray be careful,” said Mendoza, as he handed his treasure to Lord Auchester. 
“Hold it by the lower part, where the stones are; it’s stronger there. It’s so 
very old that I’m always afraid of it breaking. The upper part—the unprotected 
part—must have become very fragile in the course of time, although that enamel 
has made the baked clay air-tight and harder than steel. In fact, Aqueldina thinks 
the enamel is the most curious and valuable part of the whole thing. It’s like 
no enamel that’s made nowadays, and the secret of its manufacture no one knows. 
But, as you see, it’s more brilliant even than the best, the o/d Japanese lacquer, 
and as hard, if not harder; and you know that that old lacquer you could throw 
into the sea and leave there for many years, and then fish up and find as hard 
and bright as ever. In fact, it’s been done. Of course the stuff they sell for 
lacquer nowadays in Japan couldn’t stand that test.” 

“But you surely don’t mean to tell me, Mendoza, that this thing dates from 
the time of Abraham?” exclaimed Lord Auchester in a tone of great incredulity. 
His lordship had been examining the jewelled cylinder very closely while Mendoza 
was speaking, and he now held it towards me that I too might inspect it, but 
without letting it go. 

“Certainly not!” replied the old man. ‘That little vessel itself only dates 
from just before the first taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, nearly two 
thousand five hundred years ago. But what it contains dates from long before the 
time of Abraham,—was even in the days of Abraham, as I’ve told you, already 
the oldest, rarest, and most precious perfume known.” 

“What is this inscription in Hebrew?” I inquired. 

“Merely the verse from the Song of Solomon that I just quoted. That vessel 
is a Jewish treasure : see the stones representing the twelve tribes, and corresponding 
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to the twelve months, all in sequence, from the row of hyacinths which stands for 
Dan and corresponds to January, to the row of rubies which represents Judah and 
corresponds to December. ‘Then you see, there are three of the rubies of Judah 
in the top. All that ornamentation is of more recent date than the cylinder itself. 
Of course that little vessel is in itself curious and valuable enough, for it was one 
of the most highly-prized treasures of the high priest, who usually carried it about 
his person as a talisman, and whose duty it was always to pass it on to his 
successor when he left office; and it’s interesting to remember that exactly as you 
now hold it in your hand, it was very likely, nay, almost certainly, somewhere 
about the person of Caiaphas when our Lord was led before Him. All that, of 
course, is very curious ; but in this instance the value and importance of the vessel 
is completely dwarfed, nay, swallowed up altogether, by the overwhelming and 
transcendent value, rarity, and importance of the contents of the vessel.” 

Here I glanced at the mirror opposite, and saw by the expression in her lovely 
face that the Sister of Hope was listening attentively to all that Mendoza was saying. 

“ But before talking about its wonderful contents,” resumed the old man, after 
wiping his lips with his pocket-handkerchief, “I must tell you, first of all, how 
this little cylinder came into my possession. It was given to me years ago, when 
I was a comparatively young man, by the Catholicos or Patriarch of all Armenia. 
I visited him at the solitary monastery of Etchmiadzin, which, as you probably 
know, stands on the site of the city of Vagharshabad, said to have been built by 
King Erovand I., six hundred years before our era, and there fell ill. The care 
and kindness of all the holy men there, but especially of the Patriarch himself, 
I shall never forget. I had come to Armenia to make some excavations, but my 
sudden illness preventing this, I was driven to devote my time during my 
convalescence to examining the curiosities contained in the monastery. And there 
in the library one day I came across these parchments.” 

As he said these words, Mendoza held up the tin case, a very modern-looking 
receptacle, which his secretary had placed on his bed, and on which I now noticed 
for the first time, written in large letters in white paint, as the boxes in the offices 
of solicitors are inscribed, the words “dard wavrév Kovioptav pupepod.” 

“They are very old,” continued Mendoza, “and had remained unnoticed and 
undisturbed for very many years, and were indeed hidden away under a _ heap of 
rubbish. But I got them out, cleaned them with great care, and then read the 
wonderful story they told me. I won’t take them out and translate them to you 
now, for they’re long and I’m tired, but I'll tell you what they say. ‘There are 
five rolls of parchment written in Hebrew, and giving the story of the wonderful 
contents of this cylinder, and the description and history of the little vessel itself ; 
but wrapped around these rolls is another, written in Aramaic, which runs somewhat 
as follows :— 


“* Awake, O north wind, and come thou south: blow upon my garden, that the spices 


thereof may flow out.” Lest harm should befall the sacred vessel containing the precious 
ointment spoken of in these parchments, it has been hidden away under the pavement 
in the left-hand farther corner of the cell of the most holy Philaretus.’ 


Without breathing a word to any one about my discovery, I made _ inquiries, 
and consulted the archives of the monastery, and found out at last that Philaretus 
was one of the best known of the holy men of this religious house, a man who 
had been famous throughout Armenia for his piety, and that the cell which for 
many centuries had been called his was the last to the left in the second corridor. 
It happened just then to be unoccupied, and so I easily obtained permission to 
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use it; and the first opportunity I had, I of course looked for the hidden treasure, 
and found it. I hadn’t the least difficulty about it: the pavement in that corner 
of the cell was loose, and beneath it, and not far from the surface, and surrounded 
by sand, lay a little alabaster box—it was of no value, and I threw it away long 
ago—and in this box this precious vessel. When I had got it and identified it 
by the description of it given in the parchment, then and not till then I told 
the Catholicos everything, gave him the documents to read, and showed him the 
cylinder. The poor man nearly died of fright.” 

“Of fright!” exclaimed Lord Auchester. “ Why, what was there to frighten 
him ?” 





“Everything,” replied Mendoza, his eyes dancing with merriment, “as you will 
understand when I tell you all that the parchments say. ‘They are in Hebrew, as 
I told you, and begin, as did the one in Aramaic, by a quotation from the Song 
of Solomon: “‘Who is this that cometh out of the wilderness like pillars of 
smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the merchant ?’ 

* But although written in Hebrew characters, these documents are the work of 
Christians, and I should ascribe them to some time not long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, somewhere about the close of the first century. They 
give, first, so far as it is possible, the history of the extraordinary contents of this 
vessel ; and secondly, a description of the peculiar properties of this marvellous 
composition. ‘The story is, of course, mythical and legendary, but of great historical 
interest ; for I submitted these documents to Deveria, who, as you know, was our 
greatest student of hieratic writing, and he found all the allusions to be absolutely 
correct, and indeed he assured me that some of the references and allusions made 
in these comparatively modern parchments had greatly helped him in deciphering 
and understanding some of his cuneiforms. 

“Well, to take the historical part first. According to these documents this 
marvellous perfume or ointment—call it what you will—came originally, as of 
course you would naturally expect it would, from the Garden of Eden; was 
culled, distilled, composed by Eve from the sweetest flowers, which had still 
the first divine dews upon them, in order to make Adam understand her new- 
born love—a passion which neither words nor deeds could adequately express, 
which only this potent enslaver of all the senses could make comprehensible. 
By this perfume, and by all that it revealed of earthly love, Eve, his corporeal 
Alter Ego, when she had ceased to be even semi-paradisiacal, strove to comfort 
Adam for the loss of his paradisiacal nature. This perfume is therefore the 
first consolation prepared and offered by humanity to humanity for the loss of 
divinity. Its extreme antiquity is, I think, beyond dispute, although of course 
the whole early history of it is purely legendary and fabulous. According to 
these parchments this ointment .was well known and highly prized long before 
the history of Chaldza or of Egypt began; and they make mention of its being 
used and revered in a certain much earlier Minean kingdom, and the most 
extraordinary thing is that only recently have traces of such a kingdom been 
found from north to south of the Arabian peninsula. So you see that even 


value, and by internal evidence prove their genuineness, and thus are in the 
highest degree valuable and interesting. Then they go on to narrate how, as I 
have already told you, Abraham used it for the incomparably lovely Sarah; how 
Helen of Troy used it, and Semiramis; how through Helen some of it found its 
way, though perhaps in a polluted and diluted form (for this scent would 
seem in the first instance to have been Semitic, and to lose much of its purity 
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and power in Aryan hands) to Greece; how that portion of it which remained 
unimpaired in power and purity came in some marvellous fashion, presumably 
through Samuel, into the possession of David, “ruddy and withal of a_ beautiful 
countenance and goodly to look to”; how Solomon jealously guarded it, prizing 
it as one of his greatest treasures, and under the influence of it wrote his Song 
of Songs, and made a present of but one precious drop of it to the Queen of 
Sheba ; how through King Solomon it became one of the treasures of the Temple ; 
how some of it during the Captivity was stolen, and again polluted and diluted, 
and found its way to Rome, while some remained pure and undefiled and 
unimpaired in its marvellous power in the hands of the Children of Israel, and 
was brought back by them and again became one of the treasures of the ‘Temple— 
; a small portion of it, as I’ve already said, being worn in this little jewelled 
cylinder as a talisman by the high priest; how some of it—and by what miracle 
none could tell, for it was one of the most jealously guarded treasures of the 
Temple—was in the precious ointment with which Mary anointed the feet of our 
Lord, the Divine purity of whose presence, however, counteracted, or rather 
purified its aphrodisiacal power, when “ the house was filled with the odour of the 
ointment”; and how, finally, when Jerusalem and the Temple were destroyed by 
Titus, a servant of the high priest, Abuyah by name, fled with the talismanic 
cylinder ful of this marvellous perfume to Rome, was there converted and 
baptized, and there married the granddaughter of the Sosipater, a kinsman of 
St. Paul, mentioned by that apostle in his Epistle to the Jews at Rome,* became 
famous as an earnest Christian under the name of Clemens Judzus, but escaped 
martyrdom and left this treasure and the documents concerning it as a sacred 
legacy to his eldest son, Philologus. 
: “There the historical part of these parchments comes to an end; but I found 
—and without any great difficulty, for those early monks were most careful and 
punctilious, and admirable business men, noting down everything—I discovered, 
I say, in the archives of this monastery at Etchmiadzin a record of how at 
the foundation of the establishment one Asyncritus from Rome, a monk famous for 
his piety, and a man very proud of his Jewish blood and kinship with St. Paul, 
had brought to the monastery a certain vessel—and the cylinder is roughly 
described—and some documents concerning it; and furthermore it was set forth 
how that, as this vessel had belonged to the Temple at Jerusalem and been 
inherited by Asyncritus from his ancestor Clemens Judzeus, and possessed a power 
likely, if improperly used, to arouse all the hosts of hell, it had been confided 
to the safe keeping of the most holy Catholicos himself.” Here Mendoza paused. 
“Did you ever discover how it came to be hidden away in the cell of 
Philaretus ?” I inquired. 
Mendoza shook his head. 
d “No,” said he. ‘ Philaretus dates from much later. The parchments were 
doubtless at once hidden away in the library where I found them; and the 
cylinder itself was probably secretly guarded as a very dangerous treasure by one 
Patriarch after another—passed on, as it had been by the high priests. In time, 
no doubt, the story of this sacred vessel and its wonderful contents came to be 
forgotten ; and perhaps Philaretus, who was not only a very pious but a_ very 
learned man, and famous for his knowledge of languages and dialects, and the 








librarian of the monastery, came across it and the parchments, just as I did a few 
centuries later, and buried it in his cell after leaving with the other parchments 
the scroll in Aramaic telling where it could be found.” 
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* But all that doesn’t explain to me,” said Lord Auchester, “why the Patriarch— 
your Patriarch, I mean, Mendoza—should have nearly died of fright, as you said 
he did, when you told him of your discovery. Did he think this little vessel was the 
work of some protoplastic anarchist—a prehistoric bomb, filled with antediluvian 
dynamite ? ” 

“The second part of these documents,” resumed Mendoza, apparently ignoring 
the flippant inquiry of the Madonna-faced Earl, “deals, as 1 told you, with the 
peculiar properties of the marvellous compound contained in this little vessel; and 
as in the first, the historical portion, there is mention made of a Minean kingdom 
older than Chaldza or Egypt, traces of which have only recently been discovered, 
so in the second part of this record, which dates from the first, or at the latest 
the second century, phenomena which now, in this nineteenth century, are looked 
upon by physiologists as recent discoveries are plainly set forth and described. 
For instance, colour-hearing—/’audition colorée—of which we hear so much now, 
is not only anticipated here, but the idea is expanded and treated, not as an 
hypothesis, but as an absolute fact.” 

“J don’t quite understand you,” said I. 

“Why, it’s simple enough, mon ami,” replied Mendoza. “Our intelligence, as 
you are well aware, can know, understand, discover nothing but by the five senses. 
These five senses of ours are the only intremediaries between our intelligence and 
universal nature. ‘/Vihil, says Leibnitz, ‘im intellectu quod non prius in sensu. 
Our intelligence can only work on the information these senses furnish it with, 
bring to it; and each one of these five senses can only collect this information 
according to its (the sense’s) capacity, quality, sensibility, power, accuracy. Thus 
the value of thought, as Taine very plainly shows us, directly depends on the 
value of the organs of sense, and their power is, as we know, unfortunately limited, 
in the first place by their number, there being only five of them. These paltry 
five senses of ours reveal and interpret to us some few, very few, of the properties 
of the matter which surrounds us; but please remember that this matter must 
contain a limitless number of other phenomena which escape our observation, 
which we cannot perceive owing to the lack of the special sense—-the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, hundredth, millionth sense—why should the number be limited if 
we be gods, as David, says we are ?—requisite to convey the impression of such 
phenomena to our intelligence. Think of all that a man misses when he lacks 
even one of the usual paltry little five windows with which this spirit-cage of 
ours is furnished, and then think of what we should be if, instead of only 
having five, we were all full of windows, open to the sun! A deaf man, for 
instance, may live much as another man, but for him the universe is dumb. He 
cannot conceive noise or music. We, with only our five senses, are missing all 
the world’s symphony save just what those five notes give. But another reason 
why the power of our senses is limited is because each one of the poor paltry five 
works for the most part by itself, each one is to a great degree isolated from the 
other four. Sometimes, of course, in very nervous natures, when one sense 
receives the shock of an impression which moves it greatly, it will communicate 
the vibration to the neighbouring sense or senses, which translate or interpret it 
in their manner. I remember Leon Gozlan saying one night at Madame de 
Paiva’s: ‘As I’m a little mad, I’ve always, I don’t know why, instinctivély compared 
the different sensations I experience to colours or shades of colour. So for me 
piety is d/eu tendre; resignation, pearl grey; joy, apple green; satiety, coffee 
colour; pleasure, creamy pink; sleep, tobacco-smoke colour; reflection, orange ; 
sadness, soot colour; ennui, chocolate ; the disagreeable thought of having a bill 
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is burnt sienna—a vile colour; while as for happiness, it’s a colour I don’t 
know!’ Gozlan said all that in jest, of course, but there was a goodly leaven 
of truth in it nevertheless.” 

“T can quite believe it, 
calls up visions of colour.” 

“Of course, and so do I,” said Mendoza: “that is this very audition colorée 
of which I was speaking. But all such experiences are unsatisfactory and 
incomplete. One hitherto has not met with a case where all the senses act in 
concert and each one with its full power. And yet why should not such an 
experience be? If 7é is dark blue and so/ red, why should not the same sounds 
become tangible and provoke a taste in the mouth and an odour in the nostrils? 
We now see everything but through a glass darkly. Just picture to yourself how 
much more complete possession in our hearts and heads we should be able to 
obtain of anything if only our poor five senses were able with all their power 
to act simultaneously and in concert —seize upon it all together and enjoy it in 
unison,—hear, touch, taste, smell, and see it all at once!” 

“What a capital idea!” I exclaimed. 

“And it would be so easy too,” continued Mendoza. “ You need only imagine 
an impression, a vibration strong enough to draw out all the five sensual stops at 
once, or rather, perhaps I should say a dissolvent which would melt and merge 
the five senses into one splendid and complete river of sensation. Well, that and 
more than that is what these parchments solemnly promise, and from experience, 
that this sacred and marvellous perfume shall perform. ‘The odour not only creates 
love in the breast of those brought under its spell, but with the potency of its 
love-magic melts, dissolves, merges all the senses into one great harmony. of 
sensation in which love is seen, inhaled, tasted, heard, and felt, and thus completely 
overwhelms, lays low, conquers, and altogether subjugates the being who inspires 
its aroma.” 


” 


said Auchester. “I know a woman to whom music 


Here a low, half-stifled exclamation caused me to glance up hastily, and I saw 
in the mirror opposite the Greuze-faced young Sister, her pretty cheeks now 
blanched, her eyes dilated with excitement; her lips parted in an ecstasy of emotion. 
As I looked up her eyes met mine, and her lovely face became at once suffused 
with blushes as she turned away her head. Luckily Mendoza and the Tory 
disappointment were too much taken up discussing the wondrous love perfume to 
notice anything, and a glance at their faces at once assured me that I alone had 
remarked the emotion of the hooded beauty who looked in her blushes as if a kiss 
would now and at once transform her into the very embodiment of what Mendoza 
would call “ Cagastric” love—Aphrodite herself, but Aphrodite in her teens :— 





** As when she floated on her pearly shell 
A laughing girl.” 


cp ! 


3ravo !” cried Lord Auchester, clapping his hands like a schoolboy. ‘“ Bravo! 
bravo! Do you know I believe every word of it, Mendoza? It seems so natural, 
so likely, so necessary even, that at some time since the birth of passion there 
should have been some way discovered of corporealising the master-passion. And 
what time more likely than the cradle time of the world, when what we now call 
magic was common? and what way more likely than by a soul-dissolving perfume ? 
and what people more likely to have discovered this way than the Semitic, to whom 
we owe our whole spiritual training? Is it a liquid or a powder?” continued his 
lordship excitedly, taking up the cylinder in his hand again and examining it. 
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“Ts there any left in it, do you think? Will you leave it to me in your will, 
Mendoza ?” 

“No,” replied the old man, laughing, and taking the precious vessel from 
Auchester’s hands. ‘Give it to me, mon ami. You are too excited.” Then, after 
having carefully placed it on the table by his bedside, he continued: “I can’t leave 
it to you in my will. I have promised Aqueldina to leave it all to the Vatican 
Library—the vessel and the parchments. Whether it is a liquid or a powder or a 
confection or a gum I cannot say; but these documents assert that this cylinder 
is full of this marvellous perfume, that the vessel has not been opened since it left 
Jerusalem on the destruction of the Temple, and furthermore that on the opening 
of the vessel, the effect, the magical, aphrodisiacal effect of its contents will be 
immediate—will be both instantaneous and overwhelming. So you can now imagine 
the terror of the Catholicos, and why he was so glad to get rid of this terrible 
vessel. Suppose that by some accident or some imprudence it had been opened 
while in the monastery, and the all-enslaving, resistless power of this love-essence 
had been poured forth, and all the holy men been seized with the ecstatic frenzy !” 

“What a picture!” cried Auchester, clapping his hands again and laughing 
heartily. “ Mendoza, vous étes impayable!” 

“So the Patriarch gave it to me,” continued the old man, “and the documents 
concerning it, and I gave him a hundred thousand francs for his poor brothers. 
So we were both able to be of service to each other, you see.” 

“Tt is five o’clock,” broke in a low, sweet voice ; and, turning, I saw the Sister 
of Hope advancing timidly, carrying a wineglass and a bottle in her hand—“ time 
for the draught of M. le Marquis.” 

“Five o’clock,” echoed Auchester,— Diable/ We must be off! I’m supposed 
to be drinking tea at the Embassy at five; and,” he continued, taking me by the 
arm, “this wretched victim to the restlessness of the Egothis poor slave of the 
worm —has promised to come with me. Good-bye, Mendoza. We shall see you 
to-morrow. ‘Take care of your magic perfume. I shall want to talk to you again 
about it to-morrow. Good-night, my Sister: take good care of our dear invalid 
here, and above all don’t let him open his terrible scent-bottle.” 

“*Ta Nature,’ began Mendoza, smiling as he spoke and holding my hand in 
both of his, 





est un temple ot de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles ; 
L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui Vobservent avec des regards familiers. 


‘Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 
Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 


‘Tl est des parfums frais comme des chairs (enfants, 
Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies ; 
Et d’autres corrompus, riches, et triomphants, 


‘ Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies, 
Comme Il’ambre, le musc, le benjoin et l’encens 
Qui chantent le transport de esprit et des sens.’ 


“ And now,” he exclaimed, relinquishing my hand and waving me away, “ begone 
to your bread-and-butter, and come again to-morrow if: you have a moment to 
throw away.” 
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IV. 
THE following morning an envelope addressed in Mendoza’s well-known hand- 
writing, and fastened with the familiar seal which he only used for letters to intimate 
friends—Cupid looking out of a heart, with the motto “Il n’y a place que pour 
moi,”—was brought to me before I had left my bedroom. It contained only a line, 
and was dated that very morning :— 


“MON TRES CHER AM1,—Come to me as soon as you can. Do not be alarmed. 
I am perfectly well, but something extraordinary has happened in connection with all 
the powders of the merchant. 
“A vous de tout cceur, 
“ RAPHAEL MENDOZA.? 


Within an hour from having received this letter, the contents of which, as my 
readers may readily imagine, excited my curiosity to the highest degree, Volodya 
ushered me into his master’s bedroom. Mendoza was lying in bed just as 
Auchester and I had left him on the previous afternoon, and the Sister of Hope 
was seated at her accustomed place by the table, bending as usual over a book of 
prayer. She rose as I entered, bowed, and then reseated herself and resumed her 
reading ; but as her eyes met mine I thought I remarked a frightened, hunted 
look in her sweet eyes, and was much struck by the extreme pallor of her 
lovely face. 

“ Mon enfant,” began Mendoza at once, and without responding to my greeting 
save by the pressure of his hand, “ it’s gone—lost—been stolen!” 

““What ! your wonderful perfume ? ” 

“es,” 

“ Par exemple ; 

I stood bewildered. I had been imagining all kinds of things: that perhaps 
the precious cylinder had by some accident been opened, and that extraordinary 
and unlooked-for results had followed; or possibly that some further discoveries 
relating to it had been made; or that perchance Auchester had returned by himself 
and made some mad proposal,—in fact, all kinds of possibilities and suggestions had 
presented themselves to my mind save this one, that this precious vessel and its 
still more precious contents should have been purloined. 

“Tell me all about it,” I said, seating myself by my friend’s bedside. 

“There’s not much to tell, mon ami,” replied Mendoza very quietly, and with 
something very like a smile upon his lips. “You saw the little cylinder here 
yesterday afternoon ?” 

“ Of course I did—and had it in my hand and examined it. You took it from 
Auchester and put it down there.” 

“Exactly. Well, I wrapped it up carefully again and put it back in its casket, 
and kept it here till Aqueldina should return, to give it back to him. But when 
at length he did come back, late, he was in such a state of excitement about a 
painting he had long been in search of for me—a supposed portrait of Lucrezia 
Borgia—which he had just got wind of as being at Nimes, and was so full of bustle 
and eagerness to start off after it at once—as indeed he did, and without even 
waiting to dine--that I quite forgot to give him the little gold box containing the 
cylinder and the perfume to put back in the place where it is catalogued to be in 
my collection—namely in case 467, on shelf B. After Aqueldina had gone off 
like an asthmatic whirlwind to the railway station, my good Sister here helped me 
to get up and go into the next room. While there I thought of this box, and 
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asked Sister Priscilla to be kind enough to herself take it downstairs and give it 
to Ambrogio, an Italian servant whom my secretary engaged only a few months 
ago, to put back in its place. This I did because I knew that my poor Aqueldina 
had the greatest confidence, and even the greatest interest in this man (principally, 
I am afraid, because he too was a Neapolitan), and had given him every instruction 
about the things in my collection—their place and the proper care of them, I mean. 
Well, this it seems, was done, and I thought nothing more about the matter until this 
morning, when my major domo came to me in a great state of excitement to tell 
me that this man Ambrogio had fled, and taken money belonging to the other 
servants with him. Then, of course, I at once thought of my precious box and 
cylinder, and made inquiries, and found that it was as I had feared—the rascal, 
who had of course premeditated his flight, had taken my precious treasure 
with him!” 

“ But ” I began; but Mendoza interrupted me. 

“Wait a minute,” said he. “Let me finish my story, and then [I'll tell you 
what I want you to do for me. ‘The curious part of this matter is that this man 
has only taken the cylinder itself, and left the gold box behind him.” 

“How very odd!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘ How can you explain that? He must have 
known, have seen, that the box was gold.” 

“Of course!” assented my old friend; “and as a marketable commodity—for 
converting into cash—the box would of course be far more useful to him than 
the cylinder. It is certainly inexplicable, but it is nevertheless a fact. He has taken 
the little vessel containing the precious ointment, and left the gold casket in which 
it lay.” 

Here a very sweet and musical voice, one I had heard before, but only 
once, broke in, saying in a faltering, hesitating tone,— 

“T told M. le Marquis it might be that the man was afraid of having the box 
perhaps traced to him.” 

I turned and looked at the speaker. She was looking at Mendoza and myself 
—first at one and then at the other—with the frightened, hunted look which on 
entering I had remarked, now more noticeable than ever in her face. 

“ Ma pauvre Seur!” exclaimed Mendoza, in a voice full of caressing pity. 
“Don’t trouble your dear heart about this matter. It is of no importance really, 
and it certainly is no fault of yours.” ‘Then turning to me he added: “She 
thinks, poor child, that I must in my heart blame her, because it was she who 
gave this box to the thief. She forgets that I asked her to do so. Of course no 
kind of blame, direct or indirect, can possibly attach to her; but, equally of course, 
her suggestion is of no value, for if the man stopped to think at all he would 
have seen at once that the little cylinder would be even easier to trace, and 
certainly more difficult to get rid of, than the gold box. But at all events his 
motives need hardly concern us now. ‘The fact remains that he has taken the one 
thing and left the other, and placed me in a very delicate and difficult position. 
I hate robbery as I hate discourtesy, and for the same reason: an act of 
dishonesty, like an act of rudeness, places the man robbed and the man_ insulted 
in such a false position, at such an unfair disadvantage. You can’t pay back a 
boor for his rudeness in his own coin, and you can’t—at least I can’t—prosecute 
a thief for his larceny. I’d rather, a hundred thousand times rather, lose all that 
I possess or ever could possess than have it on my conscience that a fellow-being 
had ever suffered the degradation of imprisonment through any act of mine, and 
because I happened to have something which the devil had tempted him beyond 
the power of resistance to become possessed of. I know it’s very wicked, but 
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I’ve spent my life compounding felonies, mon ami; and I like to think—indeed I 
hope I believe—that by my forbearance I’ve given many a weak despairing soul 
another chance of mending and gaining hope and light. So what I want to do 
now is what I have always tried to do, and that is get back my property without 
having the thief arrested. Were Aqueldina here, of course there’d be no chance 
of such a thing, for he’d have sent for the police at once, and before even telling 
me of the theft. But luckily he isn’t here ; and so now, as I’m confined in my 
room, I look to you, mon ami, to help me.” 

“To me?” I exclaimed, greatly surprised. “How can I help you, my dear 
Mendoza? Of course you know how glad I shall be if I can. But I don’t see 
what I can do—that is, without the police.” 

“Bah! the police!” exclaimed Mendoza, in a tone indicative of supreme 
contempt. “Don’t speak to me of the police! Even in the old days of Pietri 
and Hyrvoix they were not much good, and now of late years they’ve become 
more somnolent than ever. The cleverest men they have, leave them,—find it 
far more profitable to work on their own account—to undertake those private affairs 
which are by far the most remunerative, and in which not punishment so much 
as redress, not the vindication of the law, but merely the recovery of the stolen 
property, is the object in view. Such a case is this one, and such a man I want 
you to go and see. I shan’t apologise to you for the trouble I’m giving you, 
for I know you'll be glad to have met Franz Mengl.” 

“Franz Mengl!” I repeated mechanically ; “who is he?” 

“The cleverest private detective in Paris,” replied Mendoza, “and above all a 
man whose discretion I can rely on. He’s a Polish Jew, I believe, and they’re all 
clever. Now, I want you to see this man: take down his name and address, 
please—Franz Mengl, 685, Rue de la Cerisaie—and tell him the whole story of 
this theft, and let him understand that I want him to conduct this matter on the 
same lines as all the others that he has undertaken for me—that is, I merely want, 
if possible, to get my property back. I don’t want to get the man into trouble, 
but I suppose you must give a description of the fellow. Ambrogio Varesi is his 
name.” 





“Wait a minute,” said I; and then, taking out a notebook and pencil, “now 
go on, please.” 

“Ambrogio Varesi, a native of Pausilippo, aged about twenty-five, tall, dark, 
clean-shaven, came to me highly recommended from the household of the Duke 
of Ettibor in Berlin about seven months ago. You needn't of course go into the 
question of the contents of the cylinder with Mengl, but describe the vessel to him 
and give him all particulars. You see,” continued Mendoza with a smile, “ besides 
getting back my treasure I am anxious to avert an awful, an extraordinary, an 
overwhelming catastrophe. Suppose this wondrous perfume should be opened by 
this thief and in the thieves’ quarter, and exert its magic influence over all those 
lawless miscreants! Imagine this town, which contains all that is most desirable 
and most lovable, at the mercy of a numberless host of love-maddened brigands 
and desperadoes! Imagine the Quartier Mouffetard and the Gros Caillou, their 
absinthe-sodden souls fired with the same resistless flame of passion which animated 
Helen of ‘Troy, Semiramis, and the Queen of Sheba, marching to embrace the 
Faubourg St. Germain and the Champs Elysées !” 

“What a terrible picture!” I exclaimed, laughing and holding up my hand 
before my eyes in a dramatic fashion, as if to shut out the awful spectacle. “Let 
us leave no stone unturned to avert the calamity!” 

“ Mengl alone can do it!” replied my old friend. “Go and see him without 
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delay. Besides, he will interest and amuse you.” So, after a few more words 
of instruction from Mendoza, I took leave of my old friend, jumped into my 
victoria and drove off to see this extraordinary private detective of whom he spoke 
so highly. 

The Rue de la Cerisaie is a street situated in the Bastille Quartier, at the 
top of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and the house inhabited by Franz Mengl was 
a very old but commodious one, which had evidently in former days been the 
residence of some family of great social importance. Directed by the concierge, I 
crossed an old-fashioned courtyard which was ornamented with a waterless fountain, 
and mounting two flights of stairs, rang at the door to the left. ‘The summons was 
answered by a fine, ruddy, fair-haired, Rubens-like-looking woman of about fifty, 
whose face beamed with amiability at the sight of a well-dressed man, perhaps not 
an everyday apparition on her threshold. Yes; M. Mengl was at home: on what 
business did monsieur wish to see him? I gave my card, adding that I was 
recommended by M. le Marquis de Mendoza, and had come, indeed, on _ business 
for M. le Marquis. The woman, at the mention of that all-powerful name, smiled 
more sweetly than before, bowed and withdrew, leaving me standing in the little 
ante-chamber. But hardly had she had time to do more than deliver the message, 
when a small, pale, delicate-looking man of about sixty, with a strongly accentuated 
Semitic cast of feature, and wearing a closely cut pepper and-salt-coloured beard, 
made his appearance, and bowing low before me, begged my pardon a_ thousand 
times for having kept me waiting, and expressed his regret that any friend of 
M. le Marquis should not have made known his coming beforehand, so that proper 
preparations might have been made for his reception. 

“ As it is,’ added M. Mengl, “ monsieur must forgive the terrible confusion in 
which he finds my rooms. The children are all home for the Christmas holidays, 
and everything consequently is in a dreadful state of disorder. But if monsieur 
will kindly condescend to overlook this lamentable condition of affairs and come 
into the sa/on, much honour would be conferred.” 

Accepting the apology and the invitation, both so elaborately given, I preceded 
the bowing Hebrew into the adjoining room, which the owner had dignified with 
the name of salon, but which looked at the first glance, when I entered it, more 
like a workshop. Pieces of paper, wood shavings, tinsel, pasteboard, and other 
rubbish lay about the floor in all directions, while the presence of the glue-pot 
on the table, a lathe in the window, and the implements of a carpenter on the 
sofa, all plainly indicated that the little room had lately been the theatre of 
active manual if not of profound intellectual labour. 

“As business is rather slack just now ”—explained M. Mengl with an apologetic 
smile as he handed me a chair, and then went to close a door leading into an 
adjoining room, through which the murmur of many children’s voices very distinctly 
came, calling out as he did so, “ Less noise, my darlings,” and then continuing to 
address me—‘“ 1 have been amusing myself making Christmas toys for my children.” 

“What a strange occupation for a detective!” I thought. 

“Have you many children?” I inquired. 

“No; only eight!” replied Mengl naively, as if he regretted not having 
more. 

“You appear to be fond of children,” I hazarded. 

The detective bowed assent, and replied, with a smile: 

“ Passionately fond of them, monsieur,—and very naturally so when you consider 
my profession.” 

“TJ hardly follow you.” 











WITH ALL POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT. 

‘Did monsieur ever see Za Jolie Parfumeuse? ‘Vhéo was charming in it.” 

I looked at the man with astonishment. 

“Ves ; I remember it perfectly. But why?” 

“Then monsieur must remember how the most obnoxious and unpleasant 
smells become delightful to the man tired of the never-ending recurrence of sweet 
perfumes. He actually smells with rapturous delight the muzzle of a pistol that 
has just been fired.” 

“Yes ; I remember it well,” I replied, laughing. ‘ But what has that got to 
do with your love of children ?” 

“Everything, monsieur. My profession has led me during the last forty years— 
for I began as a detective in Vienna when I was only fourteen—into almost every 
centre and hotbed of vice and crime in Europe; and the effect of having inhaled 
such a nauseating atmosphere for so long is to make me particularly susceptible 
to the charms of innocence and childhood. It is as a simple piece of beef and 


“ ‘Monsieur must forgive the terrible 
confusion in which he finds my 
rooms.'” 


glass of water to a man surfeited 
with truffles and Yquem.” 

I again gazed at the man in 
astonishment. 

“T cannot tell you,’ 


? 


continued Mengl, “the delight I experience when, after 
having passed whole hours, and even days and sometimes weeks, listening to the 
vile language of the very worst of mankind, I return home and hear the sweet, 
innocent prattle of my little ones! And then again it has not only a_ pleasant, 
but a fortifying and invigorating effect upon my morals; and sharpens my wits, 
which might otherwise get blunted by constantly soaking in the dull monotony of 





crime. ‘The society of my children shows me that goodness and innocence do still 

exist in the world, and thus keeps me from falling into the error which is fatal to 

the successful unmasking of crime—the mistake of thinking every man a scoundrel.” 
Mendoza was right, thought I to myself. This man was evidently not an 

ordinary detective. 

“In what way can I be of service to M. le Marquis?” continued the Jew. 
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Then I told him the story of the stolen cylinder very carefully and in detail, 
lightly referring to the fact of its great antiquity, but saying nothing about the 
nature of its precious contents. ‘The man listened to me quite impassibly ; I had 
thought that the mention of the fact of the Hebrew inscription on the cylinder, 
the quotation from the Song of Solomon, would have elicited some kind of remark 
from this Hebrew, but I was mistaken. He simply noted down the detail and 
said nothing. When I had quite done, and told him I had no more information 
to impart to him, he quietly read over his notes to himself, and then looking up,— 

“Is there nobody else that M. le Marquis suspects except this Italian servant 
who has run away?” he inquired. 

“ Nobody,” I replied ; “the Sister of Hope gave the man this jewelled vessel, 
and he ran away that same night with money belonging to his fellow-servants. 

So M. le Marquis naturally infers that he took the little cylinder with him.” 

Mengl bowed and smiled. 

“Of course, very naturally. May I ask if M. le Marquis has spoken of his 
loss to any one save you and this Sister of Hope?” 

“JT think not, but of course I am not sure. The major domo told him of 
Ambrogio’s flight, but I don’t know that M. le Marquis said anything to him 
about the loss of this little vessel. I don’t think he did. At all events he'll not 
have the police meddle in this matter.” 

“All the better!” exclaimed Mengl. “In that case the thief will not be 
frightened, and I shall be able to work up this business in my own way without 
having to undo any of the stupid work already done by others. That is a great 
advantage.” 

“When do you think you will have any news to give M. le Marquis?” I 
inquired. 

“Let me see—to-day is Wednesday. Would the day after to-morrow—Friday— 
suit M. le Marquis?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then I will do myself the honour of waiting on M. le Marquis on Friday 
morning next at 11 sharp. I shall not perhaps have the missing article, though 
it is likely that I may; but at all events I am nearly certain to have news.” 

“T wish we had some men like you in London!” I exclaimed, as I rose to go. 

“You do not need them, sir,” replied Mengl, coolly, taking the compliment as 
a matter of course. ‘Your criminal classes in London are a very poor and 
uninteresting lot.” 

“We've got some pretty good rogues in London, I can assure you, M. Mengl.” 

“Bah! Mere babies at the game! Any ordinary policeman, or ‘ Bobbi’ as 
you call them, could arrest any one of them in an hour if he liked.” 

“JT know nothing of the criminal classes of Paris,” I exclaimed, greatly interested. 
*“T went round the slums of London once, but did not find it very amusing, I 
confess.” 

“Of course not. The men were all either half-starved vermin that could 
neither read nor write, or drunken, gin-besodden boors. The clever ones were all 
foreigners, I warrant.” 

“Very likely,” I assented, smiling. “ But is it difficult to see these people 
Paris?” I continued. 

“Not at all. Whenever you like to go you have only to let me know.” 

“ Giving you notice beforehand, I suppose ?” 

“Only an hour. You can go to-night if you like.” 
“To-night ? Can I really? Well, I think I am disengaged.” 
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“Very well: to-night, then. I am myself engaged, unfortunately, but I will 
send you a guide you can rely on.” 

“Can I take a friend?” I inquired, thinking of Auchester, and knowing that 
such an adventure would be exactly to his liking. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mengl. “ But you had better take but one. That will 
make three in all, and that is quite a large enough party if you want to avoid 
arousing suspicion and putting those blackguards on their guard. You want to 
see them in their natural state, I suppose, and converse with them familiarly ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then three are quite enough. Pray follow my advice: put on shabby clothes 
and soil your hands and face; take no weapon with you, but fill your pockets with 
loose change and cigarettes. You must hob-nob with them, treat them on a footing 
of perfect equality ; for the clever ones—who are the only ones worth knowing— 
are naturally very proud. They will take you for English detectives at first, and 
be reticent; but give them plenty to drink, be very nice to them and by degrees 
they will get to have a better opinion of you and take you for a pickpocket, 
perhaps even for a forger or a bank robber!” 

* Capital !” 

“You don’t mind telling a harmless fib for the mere sake of increasing the 
fun, do you?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then when you’ve got them drunk you might whisper some criminal confidence 
in their ear—recall some imaginary exploit of your own. Confidence will beget 
confidence, and you will hear some amusing stories.” 

“That’s a good idea. I shall certainly follow your advice.” 

“Then there’s another thing, but that’s merely a trivial matter—a momentary 
inconvenience ! ” 

“ What is it?” 

“They may want to kiss you.” 

“Bah! that’s not pleasant! But some of the women are pretty, I suppose ? ” 

“Some. But I’m not speaking of the women only !” 

“But you don’t mean to say that the men will want to kiss me ?” I exclaimed, 
horror-stricken. 

“It’s more than likely they will,” replied Mengl, smiling, “when they get 
drunk and friendly! It means nothing, you know. Frenchmen constantly kiss 
one another.” 

“ How horribly unpleasant !” 

“Perhaps; but it can’t be helped: you must put up with it, monsieur, or 
there will be a row and you will get into trouble. If you want to see them as 
they are, you must be friendly with them and do as they do. You will be amply 
repaid for all the kissing and handshaking—you may take my word for it.” 

“Very well, then. What time will your man call?” 

“Midnight at your rooms will be time enough. You must give me your 
address, monsieur.” 

“Oh, I am staying at the Bristol, so we’d better meet at my friend’s house. 
Tell him to call at No. 566, Avenue Friedland, and ask for Lord Auchester.” 
Meng! noted down the address. “I am really much obliged to you, M. Mengl,” 
I continued. 

“Not at all. Give my man five louis when he brings you safely home. That 
will be enough. His name is Aristide ; but as he will come dressed as a working 
man you had better prepare your servant.” 
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“Thank you, I will.” 

“And above all things don’t forget to be pleasant and familiar with all of them. 
Be generous with your drinks and your cigarettes, for they will fight shy of you 
until you have got them drunk: and they are all great cigarette smokers.” 

“T sha’n’t forget. How much money ought I to take with me?” 

“ Fifty francs, all in the smallest possible change, is quite enough, and let your 
friend take the same. Buy your cigarettes beforehand and take them with you. 
They won’t any of them ask you for money, and the drinks are all cheap. Some 
of them will want to stand you drinks, and of course you must not refuse.” 

“OF course not.” 

Then, after a renewal of pleasant words on both sides, I took my departure, 





“Now I'm ready.” 
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and went at once to Auchester’s resting-place, a beautiful little bijou Aé¢e7 in the 
Avenue Friedland belonging to ‘Tam Melrose, which that amiable gamester had 
lent to him during his (lam’s) absence in Petersburg. ‘There I found Auchester 
when I drove from the Rue de la Cerisaie. We had arranged to spend the 
evening together, so I knew that I could count upon his time; and I also felt sure 
that this visit to the thieves would excite his interest, so I told him at once the 
whole story of the events of the day, beginning with my letter from Mendoza, my 
visit to him, and the news of the theft, and then my interview with the detective 
and the proposed visit to the thieves. Go? Of course he’d go! Nothing would 
give him greater pleasure! Wouldn’t miss such fun for anything! We arranged 
it all in a few minutes. Auchester was to dine with me; then we would go to 
some theatre and pass the time; then return to the Avenue Friedland, put on the 
shabby clothes which by that time I would have procured, and wait for Aristide. 
When all this had been settled I left Auchester to go and report to Mendoza, and 
drove to the Temple, where I selected two very shabby suits, two very shabby 
hats and two very shabby pairs of boots, and sent them on to the Avenue 
Friedland. Auchester called for me at the hotel at seven; we dined in a cabinet 
particulier at Magny’s, in the Rue Contrescarpe, to be out of the way, and then 
hid ourselves in the back of an avant-scene at the Odéon, where we yawned 
through a dreary drama in verse by Porto Riche. Then we returned to the 
Avenue Friedland, where we found that Auchester’s valet had already made some 
preparations for our midnight toilet by destroying and tearing two of his master’s 
shirts, which, however, Auchester finding far too clean, kicked about the floor for 
a few minutes and finally rubbed in the fireplace. In a few minutes we had 
undressed and dressed, Auchester undertaking to see that our coiffures should be 
in keeping with the rest, a promise which he kept by messing his hair and mine 
about until we looked as if a brush had never been within our reach. 

“And now, poor degraded victim to the restlessness of the Ego,” exclaimed the 
Madonna-faced Earl, when all was over and we had got into our torn threadbare 
clothes, “there is only one thing left to be done!” 

“What is that, Mary?” 

“We must go and wash our hands and faces in the gutter! ” 

“Do you think that necessary ? ” 

“Of course it is! Come on!” And, much to the amusement of the poor 
servant, who could with difficulty keep his gravity, Auchester and I proceeded to 
the gutter in front of the house and covered our hands and faces with mud. 

“That’s perfect!” exclaimed the Tory disappointment when we had _ returned 
to the cosy sa/on, examining himself with much admiration in the looking-glass, 
his usually serene blue eyes now dancing with boyish glee under his tangled golden 
hair and mud-stained forehead. Now I’m ready!” 
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(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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17. THE LIEUT-COLONEL ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS. 

















WHITE wall deck’d with ivy leaves 
And festooned o’er with clematis, 
The background of a picture fair : 


Ye Gods! how sweet a face it is! 
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S fields are thick with golden sheaves, 
With sunbeams making all things fair, 
So my sweet picture’s head is rich, 


With all her wondrous wealth of hair. 
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AWEET eyes so brown—eyes bonny brown, 
All light with laughter and with love ; 
Sweet lips, to kiss ’twere better far 


Than those of any other love. 


1F my fond lips, O love most fair, 
Were sealed by thine with one sweet kiss, 
Kissed ten times o’er, 


Unsated, I would ask, I wis, 





For one kiss more. 


WILFRED DRAyCcoTT. 








North Front. 








Holland House, from the North-west. 

















Holland House, South Side. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 


EWER associations are attached to the private houses of notable people 
in London than to those of any capital in Europe. Englishmen love 
country life, and from feudal times to the present day the sports and 

duties attaching to it have absorbed the wealthier classes for the greater part 
of the year. 

The great nobles from time immemorial have built their castles on their 
estates, and hence the best monuments of architecture, apart from churches and 
public buildings, are to be found outside London. The Lords of Alnwick, Raby, 
Hatfield, or Burghley, have been content, at all events of recent years, with 
unpretentious town mansions; and until agricultural depression dispersed art 
collections, it is probable that nine-tenths of the treasures of England were hidden 
from all those who had not the entrée to the great country houses. Nor is this 
all. Englishmen have no idea of society in the Continental sense. Banquets, 
balls, and parties, public and private, have always formed an accompaniment to the 
Parliamentary session; but the select coteries which meet almost daily in Paris— 
in the informal gatherings termed “salons,” where friendships are cemented with 
that mixture of grave and gay conversation in which our mercurial neighbours 
excel—are foreign to the English life. In its records as well as in its surroundings, 
Holland House stands out a brilliant exception in this respect. It is unique 
among English homes, standing as it does in its own lovely gardens, surrounded 
till lately by the fields of Kensington, now in the middle of a densely populated 
district, and within a walk of the centre of London. It has ceased for half a 
century to be a country home, and though it has changed hands repeatedly, its 
191 
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treasures remain intact. Its architecture is characteristic; its portraits and busts 
recall all the most interesting personages who have lived in it. Every room is filled 
with rare objects and historical relics; it has neither been robbed to pay death 
duties, nor spoiled by Vandal taste. It possesses, moreover, a special interest as the 
centre round which revolved for nearly half a century all that was brightest and 
most intellectual, in an age of strength and great achievements—those whose 
influence so profoundly affected the political events of the day. 

Holland House dates from the beginning of the seventeenth century, and came 
early into the possession of the Holland family. Sir William Cope, who bought the 
manor in 1607, got Thorpe—the architect of the day—to build the house, which 
was finished in 1620. He left it to his daughter, wife of the first Earl Holland, 
younger son of Earl Warwick. His tenure of the house was cut short by 
his execution, a few days after that of Charles I., March goth, 1649. But during 
those stormy years Holland House was a Royalist centre, and the memory of 
that period is preserved by contemporary portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria. 

Of the inmates of Holland House during the century which succeeded 1649, 
until the mansion passed into the hands of the Fox family, comparatively little is 
known, but among its varied fortunes it was for a few months the residence 
of Cromwell and Fairfax, for some years of Addison, and early in the eighteenth 
century of William Penn. Its social history may be said to have begun in 1749, 
when the first Lord Holland, second son of Lord IIchester, and father of Charles 
James Fox, became its owner. 

From this time forth for a hundred years, Holland House became the 
nursery of those Whig principles, which after many years in the wilderness, 





In the Gardens. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE. 





The Sir Joshua Room. 


achieved their final victory in the Reform Bill of 1831 under Lord Grey. The 
history of Holland House during this period is almost the history of the nation. 
The first and third Lords Holland both played a prominent part in the politics 
of the day. Between them came Charles James Fox, whose personal qualities 
made him the idol of his age. Well might Lord Holland write of himself (so 
expressing his joy that he had done nothing unworthy of the friend of Fox 
and Grey) :— 
** Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey, 
Enough my meed of fame 
If those who deign’d to observe me say 
I injured neither name.” 


In Elizabeth Vassall he had espoused one of the most remarkable women 
of the century. To Lady Holland we owe the society which has rendered 
Holland House famous: a society in which the eloquence of Macaulay was 
chastened by the caustic wit of Rogers, in which Sydney Smith exercised his 
playfulness on prelates and peers, as well as on the aristocratic footman who 
disdained the omnibus straw which adhered to his evening shoes! in which Lord 
Brougham bullied, and Sheridan laughed, and which, by its  brilliancy, finally 
attracted to itself those elements of court and fashion which prudence and _ policy 
had kept away. 

At the very entrance of the house one is struck by the cosmopolitan taste of 
the various owners. 

The busts in the Entrance Hall include the Duke of Cumberland, by Rysbraeck, 
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The Breakfast-room. 


1754; Charles James Fox, by Nollekens; the Duke of York, by Prosperi; John 
Hookham Frere, by Chantrey; Henry Richard, third Lord Holland ; Napoleon, and 
Henri Quatre. But this mixture of discord is no clue to the arrangement of the 
house: the visitor passes through a succession of rooms, each having a_ separate 
artistic interest, and forming together a complete historical record. 

Thus in the Breakfast-room the tapestries are after designs by Frangois Boucher. 
The China-room, with its choice collection of Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Chelsea, 
amongst the latter the. dessert service which belonged to Dr. Johnson, is a museum 
in itself. 

The five west rooms include the “Swannery,” added by the present owner, 
and which is so called from the picture by Goddard, empanelled over the mantel- 
piece, of the “Swannery” at Abbotsbury Castle. In this room also hangs the 
“ Muscipula,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ View of Ranelagh,” and ‘Conquest of 
Mexico,” by Hogarth. ‘The four adjoining rooms are chiefly remarkable for the 
fine modern portraits by Watts, of Panizzi, Guizot, Thiers, Lady Holland, Countess 
Castiglione, Jerome Buonaparte, Luttrell, and many others, and the portrait of 
Canova, the sculptor. 

The above reception-rooms, which in any other house would constitute a 
sufficient number, by no means exhaust the exceptional resources of Holland 
House, for there are no less than twenty-three in all. 

The Journal-room is filled with the portraits of Whig statesmen, and colleagues 
of the Lords Holland, from 1780 onwards. Here we find Sir Philip Francis, 
author of “Junius Letters,” of whom the following anecdote is told. Sir Philip 
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Addison's Room. 


and Samuel Rogers were both staying at Holland House. One evening, after 
dinner, they were walking together discussing politics and literature. Sir Philip 
grew more communicative than usual, and so friendly and confidential towards 
Rogers, that the latter, much encouraged, ventured to say, “ Now, Sir Philip, I 
should like to ask you a question: may 1?” Sir Philip’s manner and tone at 
once altered; and, suddenly stopping, he answered in a short and abrupt way, 
“At your peril, sir, at your peril.” Rogers remained silent, and, on leaving Sir 
Francis, muttered to himself, “If he is Junius, it must be Junius Brutus.” 

Amongst the portraits in this room are those of Hookham Frere, the man of 
letters ; the two poets, Samuel Rogers, by Hoppner, and Thomas Moore, by Shee ; 
Francis Horner, of whom Sydney Smith said, “he had the Ten Commandments 
written on his face, and that he looked so virtuous he might commit any crime, and 
no one would believe him guilty” ; Princess Lieven, by Watts ; Earl Grey ; the Duke 
of Bedford; Sir James Mackintosh; Talleyrand, the diplomatic wit; Elizabeth, 
Lady Holland, by Fagan; Lord Holland, by Fabre. 

The Library, adapted to the tastes of a generation whose mornings were free 
from the absorbing cares of golf and bicycling, is a long room, lined with book- 
cases, and hung with Cordova leather. Here Lord and Lady Holland were 
accustomed to sit, with Allen the librarian at their beck and call. Large bay 
windows redeem the room from the dignified darkness so characteristic of old 
libraries, and give easy access to the terrace overlooking the garden. Homage 
can here be paid to the genius of Addison, whose writing-table, after belonging to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and Samuel Rogers, the poet, was bought by Lord Holland 
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at the sale of Rogers’ property, May 5th, 1856, and so, after the lapse of many 
years, it returned to its former home. Macaulay, perhaps the most appreciative 
of Lady Holland’s guests, recalls to us the special charm of that venerable 
chamber, in which all the antique gravity of a college library was so singularly 
blended with all that female grace and wit could devise to embellish a drawing- 
room. He writes :— 


“They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the varied learning ot 
many lands and many ages, those portraits in which were preserved the features of the 
best and wisest Englishmen of two generations. They will recollect how many men 
who have guided the politics of Europe, who have moved great assemblies by reason 
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The Library. 





and eloquence, who have put life into bronze and canvas, or who have left to posterity 
things so written as it shall not willingly let them die, were there mixed with all that 
was loveliest and gayest in the society of the most splendid of capitals. They will 
recollect the peculiar character which belonged to that circle, in which every talent and 
accomplishment, every art and science, had its place. They will remember above all 
the grace, and the kindness—far more admirable than grace—with which the princely 
hospitality of the ancient mansion was dispensed.” * 


Guests at Holland House, if specially privileged, are assigned as a sitting-room 
the Inner Library, a small room well furnished with books and pictures, from 
which is obtained a fine view of the Dutch garden, and a glimpse of the Surrey 
hills beyond. Here the writer or orator is inspired by portraits of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Winnington, born 1696, died 1746, one of the greatest wits 


* Macaulay’s Zssays: ‘* Lord Holland.” 
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of his day, and an 
intimate friend of 
the first Lord 
Holland; of Sir 
Robert Walpole in 
the heyday of his 
fame; Henry, Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne ; 
Lord John Russell ; 
and Lord Macartney. 
There are also ex- 
cellent portraits of 
Stephen, first Earl 
of Ilchester; Eliza- 
beth, Countess of 
Ilchester; Henry, 
Earl Digby, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; 
and many others. 
Adjoining is the 
Library Passage, 
which is small and 
narrow, but its walls 
are covered with 
objects of interest. 
Over the door hangs 
a portrait of 
Addison ; next 
comes Benjamin 
Franklin; Lope de 
Vega, many of whose 





books are in the The West Front, from the Dutch Garden. 
library ; Galileo, the 
great philosopher ; and Machiavelli, the man of whom Macaulay says, “Out of his 
surname, they” (Englishmen) “have coined an epithet for a knave, and out of his 
Christian name a synonym for the devil.” Hard by is the portrait of the great 
Whig philosopher, Locke. This portrait, being the identical one discarded by 
Christ Church, has found a resting-place here: and where could it find a more 
appropriate home? Below hangs a case of firearms ornamented with silver and 
gold, presented to Charles James Fox by Catherine, Empress of Russia, 1785, 
together with a miniature portrait of herself, and an autograph letter with 
indifferent spelling, telling him that she has ordered a bust of him, and is 
having it placed between that of Demosthenes and Cicero! Here is preserved 
a sword of prudence presented to Charles James Fox by a patriot, with the 
following lines :— 

‘** Consider well—weigh strictly right and wrong, 

Resolve not quick—but once resolved be strong.” 


Here also, in an interesting medley of personages and periods, are to be found a 
letter of Voltaire’s to Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, with a sketch of the writer ; 
a photograph of the Congress of Paris, 1856, with their signatures; a portrait of 
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Madame de Sévigné; a sketch of Gibbon by William Wallace; a miniature of 
Robespierre endorsed on the back by C. J. Fox, “ Un scelérat, un lache et un 
Jou!” ; Addison’s last autograph and his will; a miniature cast of Milton on ivory, 
side by side with miniatures of Edmund Burke and Napoleon; a portrait of 
George Selwyn, whom George II. distinguished as “that rascal George,” provoking 
the repartee from Selwyn that “rascal” was an hereditary title of the Georges, 
On a pane of glass in one of the windows are cut the following lines by Hookham 
Frere, dated October 1811 :— 
‘*May neither fire destroy nor waste impair, 


Nor time consume thee, till the twentieth heir 
May taste respect thee, and may Fashion spare” — 





The Gilt Room. 


which Rogers reading is reported to have said, “I wonder where he got the 
diamond.” 

Tearing ourselves away from the passage, after a cursory glance, we enter the 
Yellow Drawing-Room, where hangs a sketch of the late Lady Holland’s eye by 
Watts, and a. portrait in pastel of Charles James Fox as a child, with a spaniel. 
According to the common fashion of a period in which no collection was complete 
without miniatures, Holland House is so richly endowed in this respect that a 
special room was devoted to them. Here we find specimens of Samuel Cooper, 
Samuel Collins, Richard Cosway, Maria Cosway, Mrs. Mee, and Andrew Plimer. 

In Lady Ilchester’s Sitting-room the chief objects of interest are the relics of 
Napoleon’s friendship with Lady Holland: a locket containing Napoleon’s hair, 
a ring, and his cross of the Legion of Honour. ‘The snuff-box, now in the 
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British Museum, which Napoleon sent Lady Holland, contains a slip of paper 


% with the following words: “ Z’Empereur Napolton a Lady Holland, témoignage de 
5 satisfaction et d’estime.” 

“Gift of the Hero, on his dying day, 

; To her whose pity watch’d tor ever nigh. 

$ Oh, could he see the proud, the happy ray 

3 This relic lights up in her generous eye, 

: Sighing, he’d feel how easy ’tis to pay 

i 


A friendship, all his kingdom could not buy.” 
THOMAS Moore. 


In the ante-room to the Gilt Room are some interesting pencil drawings, by 








Lady Ilichester's Sitting-room. 


Watts, of friends of the late Lord Holland, which include amongst others Prince 
N. Corsini, Cardinal Sacconi, Count Bossi, Mr. Petre, Lord Walpole, Mr. Cotterell, 
Lady Normanby, and Lady Dover. 

The Gilt Room, decorated by Francis Cleyn, when Charles I. honoured 
Holland House by a visit, hardly needs comment. The royal visit is recalled 
to memory by the medallion portraits of the King and Henrietta Maria, whose 
features are probably more familiar to us than those of any other sovereign except 
Henry VIII. 

But the Secret Chamber, opening out of this room, is interesting. In it the 
Lord Holland who was beheaded, and whose ghost, with his head under his arm, 
still walks these rooms, was confined prisoner (1649). 
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Passing through 
a. recess, we enter 
the Sir Joshua 
Room, which con- 
tains many of his 
masterpieces, includ- 
ing the far famed 
picture of Lady 
Sarah Lennox, 
Charles James Fox, 
and Lady Susan 
Strangeways, painted 
at Holland House ; 
Baretti, Dr. John- 
son’s friend; Miss 
Fox as a_ child; 
Lord Gordon Len- 
nox; Mary, Duchess 
of Richmond; 
Thomas Conolly ; 
Mary, Lady Holland; 
Henry, Lord Hol- 
land, of whom it is 
said that on_ re- 
ceiving his picture 
he remarked to Sir 
Joshua that he 

ei bil thought it had been 

Elizabeth Vassall, Lady Holland, by G. Fagan. hastily executed, and 

asked how long he 

had been painting it. The artist, much offended, replied, “ All my life, my lord.” 

And last, the well known portrait of Charles James Fox, painted in 1784, when 
he was thirty-five. 

Addison’s Room, so called from his having died there, was afterwards used 
by Lady Holland as her dining-room. Let us hover a moment with the 
spirit of Addison’ round the table where were gathered a succession of guests, 
remarkable by their variety, their talents, their high station, or their distinctions 
in various walks of life. © Here opposites met, and here intimacies were 
confirmed. Lord Grey and Princess Lieven, Sir James Mackintosh and Madame 
de Staél, Talleyrand and Metternich, Charles James Fox and_ Georgina, 
Duchess of Devonshire, of ‘whose zeal for C. J. Fox in the Westminster 
election, having bought a butcher’s vote with a kiss, the following epigram was 
circulated ” :— 





** Arrayed in matchless beauty, Devon’s fair ! 
In Fox’s favour takes a zealous part ; 
But, oh! where’er the pilferer comes —beware ! 
She supplicates a vote, and steals a heart.” 


Grattan and Samuel Rogers, “Junius” and Hookham Frere, Lord Byron and 
Thomas Moore, Brougham and Horner, Walpole and George Selwyn, Henry 
Luttrell and Canova. All these combined willingly to play their part in assemblies 
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at which, whoever might be present, Elizabeth Lady Holland was the guiding 
spirit and central figure. Hers was a most imperious nature and thoroughly 
unconventional. She would, in the midst of some of Macaulay’s most interesting 
anecdotes, tap on the table with her fan and say, “ Now, Macaulay, we have 
had enough of this,—give us something else”; or to Sydney Smith, “ Sydney, 


ring the bell.” He answered, “Oh, yes! and shall I sweep the room?” 
To Lord Porchester her frankness even went further: ‘I am sorry to hear 
you are going to publish a poem. Can’t you suppress it?” If her dinner 
table was too crowded, she instantly gave her imperious order: “ Luttrell! 
make room!” “It must certainly be made,” he answered, “for it does 
not exist.” 

It is with reluctance that we leave this brilliant assemblage, and as we pass 
down the lovely old oak staircase, we can hardly fail to carry away some of the 
memories in which Holland House is so rich. Many of us, in looking at 
the houses which are being built every day, may have felt that, despite old 
armour and hastily collected pictures, there is a certain void in places which have 
no past and no recollections. It is the converse to this which attaches so 
exceptional and abiding an interest to Holland House. 


Having taken leave of the house—one which can lay claim to having had 
as inmates a greater number of those distinguished in political and_ literary 
history than perhaps any other private dwelling can boast of—we must, ere we 
depart, walk through the lovely gardens, in which there is much to admire. To 





Elizabeth Vassall, Lady Holland, by Gauffrier, A.D. 1795. 
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‘* How happily sheltered is 
In this haunt of the poet, 
While the sun is rejoicing 


And summer’s full majesty 
Let me in, and be seated. 
I can catch but one spark 


MALL 





MAGAZINE. 


Lady Sarah Lennox, Charles James Fox, and Lady Susan Strangeways, painted 
at Holland House by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


he who reposes 
overshadowed with roses, 
unclouded on high, 
reigns in the sky. 

Pll try if, thus placed, 
of his feeling and taste, 


Can steal a sweet note from his musical strain 


Or a ray of his genius to kindle my brain. 


‘* Well, now I am fairly installed in the bower, 


How lovely the scene! 


How propitious the hour ! 


The breeze is perfumed by the hawthorn it stirs, 
All is beauty around me—but nothing occurs, 
Not a thought, I protest—though I’m here, and alone, 
Not a line-can I hit on that Rogers would own, 
Though my senses are ravished, my feelings in tune, 
And Holland’s my host, and the season is June, 
The trial is ended—no garden, nor grove, 


Though poets amid them may linger or rove, 






reach them, we pass 
through — the 
bow window 
West 
descending a 
of steps, we find 
ourselves in the 
Dutch Garden, which 
laid out in the 
old-fashioned _ style, 
with flower-beds sur- 
rounded with box 
edging and _ gravel 
walks. In the 
summer -time these 
are gay with flowers. 
Here we come across 
a summer-house, on 
either side of which 
is a fox cut in 
box trees. ‘This is 
Rogers’ seat; and 
here Lord Holland 
placed the following 
inscription : 


large 
in the 
and 
flight 


Room, 


is 


out 


‘*Here Rogers sat, and 
here for ever dwell 

With me those pleasures 

that he sings so well.” 


V.L.L. H. D. 18:8. 


Hanging below 
this is this commen- 
tary by his old friend 
Luttrell, the wit :— 
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Not a seat e’en so hallowed as this can impart 

The fancy and fire that must spring from the heart ; 
So I rise, since the Muses continue to frown, 

No more of a poet than when I sat down: 

While Rogers, on whom they look kindly, can strike 
Their lyre at all times, in all places, alike.” 


HENRY LUTTRELL, Fene 1818. 


Opposite the summer-house is a small garden devoted to the dahlia, of which 
the third Lady Holland was the first successful importer, and which her husband 
commemorated in the following lines :— 


‘The dahlia you brought to our isle 
Your praises for ever shall speak, 
*Mid gardens as sweet as your smile, 
And in colours as bright as your cheek.” 





In this garden is the bronze bust of Napoleon, by Canova, with a Greek 
inscription from the ‘“ Odyssey,” translated thus by Macaulay :— 


‘¢ For not, be sure, within 

the grave 

Is hid that prince, the 
wise, the brave ; 

But in an islet’s narrow 
bound, 

With the great ocean 
roaring round, 

The captive of a foe- 
man base 

He pines to view his 
native place.” 


Passing through 
the arches and across 
the old orchard, we 
come to the Green 
Lane, formerly called 
Nightingale _—_ Lane, 
which is an avenue 
over half a mile long, 
carpeted with grass. 
It was here that the 
duel took place 
between Lord 
Camelford and 
Captain Best, result- 
ing in the death of 
the former, in 1804. 
Turning to the left, 
we pass through the 
avenue of limes 
planted by the late 
Lady Holland, to The Green Lane. 
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the wild garden, and sub-tropical ground, and so back to the house, by the Louis 
Philippe alley, so called in remembrance of the exiled King who spent many 
a quiet hour under the shelter of its trees during the visit he paid to Holland 
House in 1848. At the end of this alley is a cast of the statue of Charles 
James Fox, by Westmacott, with the following inscription :— 


‘“CHARLES JAMES Fox, whom all nations unite in esteeming to have been the chief man of 


the people.” 


And so we pass through the gateway designed by Inigo Jones, and down the 
avenue of stately elms, and looking back through the large iron gates, we bid 
farewell, remembering Lord Carlisle’s words to 


**. . . The pile to Addison so dear, 

Where Sully feasted, and where Rogers’ song 
Still adds sweet music to the perfum’d air 
And gently leads each grace and muse along.” 


CAROLINE ROCHE. 


Louis Philippe’s Walk. 
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DANIEL 





MOSS’S WIFE. 

RS. DANIEL MOSS'S cottage stood at the top of a hill. Though the 

M ascent to it was somewhat stony, when once reached it left nothing to 

be desired as regards position. ‘The winds of heaven did not blow too 

roughly over it, for their force was broken by the pine woods which formed its 

background. To it was wafted their wholesome resinous smell, and from their 
deep shade there came at night the song of the nightingale. 

There was a certain picturesqueness, too, in the aspect of the little dwelling. 
The red tiles of its roof had been mellowed and enriched in tone by time, and 
near the unpretentious door grew a cherry tree. In the spring its branches spread 
themselves across it and the rich-hued tiles showed at intervals between the white 
bouquet of its blossoms. Later in the year it was brilliant in the crimson and 
brown and yellow of its autumn garb. 

But Mrs. Moss, though from force of habit she loved her cottage, did not 
regard it from the artistic point of view. She was alike indifferent to pine woods, 
cherry trees and nightingales, excepting in so far as they contributed some practical 
benefit to her daily life. Fortunately there is no room for sentiment in the life 
of the very poor: carnal needs are clamorous and all absorbent, and to satisfy 
them demanded all the brain and energy of Mrs. Moss. In her heart lay curled 
the sleeping spirit, but she did not recognise its presence. Education had given 
it no voice, life had given it no hearing, and so it slept on unawakened; and a 
tragedy lay within her doors and she knew it not! 

The bedroom of the cottage had always one occupant, watchful, though silent 
and pitifully still. 

Seven years before, Mr. Daniel Moss, a farm labourer, in apparently good health, 
had been seized with a stroke of paralysis. A second had followed shortly, and 
from this he had never rallied. ‘The bed with its snowy coverings contained little 
more than the outside husk of a man—his mind was gradually assuming the same 
helpless character as his poor twisted limbs. 

When first stricken Mrs. Moss had not seemed to realise the nature of her 
husband’s illness. Then it was forced upon her, and with it the fact that the 
bread-winner had ceased to earn bread. This was the bitterest blow of all. The 
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parish had to send them relief, and the two florins weekly were augmented by one 
shilling subscribed by the parishioners. 

And so, when the last decade of her life had fairly set in, Mrs. Moss 
commenced an existence of strenuous exertion and great privation. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that her bitter resentment at the circumstances, having no 
other outlet, should vent itself on the innocent but unhappy cause. 

“T tell you, miss,” she would say to the district visitor, when she called, “it’s 
nought but laziness on Dan’l’s part, that it be. He won’t give his mind to it, 
that’s what’s the matter—a good shaking would set him on his legs fast enough, I’ll 
warrant.” ‘These sentiments would be emphasized by a movement of Mrs. Moss’s 
clenched fist in the direction of the bed. 

But as time went on and Daniel remained passive alike under reproaches and 
threats, his wife adopted another tone. She never addressed herself to the poor 
stricken creature with the look of patient suffering in his eyes, but to others about 
him, in a manner as if he were no longer capable of either hearing or 
understanding. 

“He gets worse every day,” she would say to a friend, standing over the 
immovable form, ‘and sometimes I hopes as how he'll go off in one of these 
attacks. There—it’ll be a relief to me, I can tell ye, to be rid of ’im! He ain’t 
no good, and I’m just worn to death with the care of ’im. The moment as I’ve 
given ’im decent burial, I shall go on a long visit to my daughter. She writes 
often to me to fix the day. But there! I tell her it’s useless, he’s so uncertain— 
there’s no knowing how long ’e mayn’t last !” 

But, in spite of the apparent heartlessness of her speech, Mrs. Moss spared 
herself no pains in waiting on her sick husband. Throughout her cottage was 
of unimpeachable cleanliness, but in no part was the same care given as to 
the room in which he lay. In wind and rain, snow and sleet, the old woman 
went with her pails to the well at the bottom of the hill, and having filled them, 
toiled wearily up again. Daniel’s linen and Daniel’s sheets must be of the 
whitest ; and the water necessary for this must be procured, at the cost of no 
matter how much bodily fatigue to herself. On the table by his bedside stood 
always a vase of flowers, and when the winter made these scarce, a bunch 
of berries and leaves made a pleasant spot for the eye to rest upon. The 
crochet shawls, which were provided for her with unfailing regularity by the 
needlework guild, invariably found their use in time as a wrap for Daniel’s 
twisted limbs. 

Some appreciation of the assiduous care rendered his physical needs was felt 
by him: the ex-ploughman had a loyal and simple soul, and preserved its tenets 
through a mist of mental torpor. Other realisations reached him too, poignant 
enough to pierce the mist and inflict their pain; but the indistinct utterances which 
were all that was left him of speech, conveyed no complaint. A monosyllabic 
word of thanks was the usual formula. 

And so, with much grumbling and bodily strivings on the one hand, and with 
much patient endurance on the other, did life run its course with Daniel and 
his wife. 

The tenacity of his hold on it was the husband’s chief ground of complaint, 
and if judged according to her words, the wife’s also. Still she never relaxed in 
her exertions to maintain the flickering flame, and turned a blind eye to the mute 
appeal in his, which said so plainly “ Let me die.” 

Had it not been for the fact that he recognised so plainly his want of con- 
sideration in living on, useless and a burden, Daniel would have been in no great 
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DANIEL MOSS’S WIFE. 


‘*In wind and rain, snow and sleet, the old woman went.” 


hurry to change his physical conditions. From these he no longer suffered, and 
he had certainly not altogether ceased to enjoy. So marvellous is the adaptation 
of the human frame to its necessitous circumstances that in time it will accept 
them as ordinary, and out of stony griefs will eventually raise its Bethel. Bethel 
had not a wide interpretation for poor Daniel. It meant that on certain days the 
sun shone brightly into his little room; that the scent of the flowers reached him 
faintly through the open window. ‘The branches of the cherry tree bent and 


showed their burden of blossom through the same aperture, and made a rendezvous 
for birds whose chirp was varied and sociable. On certain nights, too, the moon 
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cast clear fine shadows without, and a ray would touch the white covering of his 
bed and rest there awhile: the cherry tree would rustle a friendly accompaniment 
to a soft wind, and from the pine woods near would come the familiar warble of 
full-throated songsters, well loved by him. All this was a portion of Daniel’s 
Bethel, but the greater part of it lay in the occasional visits of those who lived in 
the houses round about. 

There were many who entered the little cottage hurriedly and left it as soon, 
leaving behind them some substantial trace of their visits in the shape of jelly, 
beef tea, wine. But there were others who came to stay, to talk and to read; 
and it was with them that he realised that even for him life had its little meed 
of happiness. 

Yes, Daniel would have been fairly content to linger, but he felt he owed it to 
his wife to make as speedy an exit as possible. 

She had little apparent sympathy with what she was pleased to term his craving 
for excitement. His ears, usually dull to sounds, were alive to the slightest 
step on the pathway leading to the cottage. The click of the gate would 
bring a tinge of colour to his face, which would heighten if the footsteps came 
nearer, and die away as they receded. The blank look of disappointment, which 
showed even through his expressionless eyes, usually caused considerable irritation 
to his wife. 

“ Always on the look-out for visitors!” she would growl, whilst she busied 
herself with her household duties. ‘ Don’t you know that they have got something 
better to do with their time than to spend it ’ere along of a half-daft creature like 
yourself? Why, I’m short of wits myself through attending on ye, and if it goes 
on much longer shall be nothing less nor a lunatic. Here, drink this port wine,” 
raising him gently, with a threatening expression; and if the poor invalid offered a 
feeble resistance, she would go on: ‘ Now, none of this nonsense: you'll take it 
if I stands over ye for the next fortnight,” and as her words contained no idle 
threats, he had to submit. 

But the turning of the long lane was reached at last. A very heavy winter 
made the conditions of life impossible for the aged and the poor. Mrs. Moss 
coming under both these definitions, visibly failed under it. Her attentions to her 
husband were unrelaxed; so were her complainings. His dimness of vision 
preserved some keenness still with regard to his wife, and he noticed the alteration 
in her. 

The power of speech was denied him: out of this fact grew a mighty resolve. 
If he might not open his mouth to form words, he could at least shut it against 
food. And he set himself determinedly to do so. Mrs. Moss’s threats and 
remonstrances could defeat him in part, but not in whole; also her increased 
bodily weakness robbed her of the energy necessary for the contest. So that no 
artificial warmth drawn from good nourishment kept up animation in Daniel’s 
lifeless limbs. 

Mrs. Moss unconsciously helped to bring about her own ends by falling 
asleep one afternoon in her chair,—a most unwonted occurrence. When she 
awoke the fire was out, the window of Daniel’s room had blown open, and _ for 
several hours the icy air from without had filtered in and chilled his inanimate 
frame. 

And this time her threats were unavailing. A sharp internal attack was the 
result, under which he gradually sank. 

She watched him apparently unmoved ; only once did her mouth and _ eyelids 
quiver: it was when the dying man turned his eyes towards her, and the word 
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“lad” was incoherently jerked from between his lips. The onlooker might have 


misunderstood his meaning, but his wife knew and read it aright. 


Her philosophy never deserted her through the arrangements for his funeral ; 
they were carried out with the same punctilious regard to order and cleanliness 
which had characterised her attentions to him in life. Perhaps she did not receive 
the congratulations of her friends as warmly as they anticipated. She spoke seldom, 
and would commit herself to nothing further than, “ Well, it’s certainly a relief— 
I can rest now.” 

Her conduct at the grave was exemplary. She refused the support of her 
daughter’s arm, and threw a small bunch of flowers on to the lowered coffin with 
a glance which defied any suggestion of sentiment. When back in her cottage 
she took off her shawl and the crape bonnet, which was a source of much pride, 
and began to busy herself to make up the fire and warm some soup. 

“That’s it, mother,” said her daughter: “itll do ye good.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Moss sharply. ‘I’m getting your father’s 
supper ready. Drat me, but if I’m not doing for that man all me days! There, 
it'll be a relie . 

Then something stopped the words, and she went into the adjoining room and 
returned with a scared face. As she seated herself in a chair her old limbs 
trembled. 

“Come, mother,” said the younger woman, “ you’re not yourself. We must put 
your things together, and to-morrow you'll come along with me—home.” 

“Yes, home,” muttered the old woman wearily. 

She shared her bed with her daughter. During the night the latter was 
awakened by the sound of a voice. There, by the side of the bed in which her 
father had been used to lie, stood her mother. Her bent form, stooping over it, 
gently raised the pillow in her arm, whilst the weak voice spoke querulously, as 
usual :— 

“Come, just you take it—and no nonsense. I’m worn out with the trouble of 
ye. It'll be a good job——” 

“Mother, come away,—father isn’t there!” and taking her by the arm her 
daughter led her gently back to bed. “ Don’t you know he’s dead?” 

‘*What’s that? Dead? Well, I need some rest.” : 

After that she became somewhat apathetic, and allowed herself and her 
belongings to be carried away without one look of regret at the cottage which 
held all the joy and sorrow of her life’s history. 

All her force of character seemed to have deserted her; in muteness and 
silent acceptance of the ministration of others she rivalled her dead husband. 
For a few days they tried to rouse her, and never left her alone. At the end 
of that time they decided it was useless, and went their ways. Her daughter put 
down her altered demeanour to physical overstrain ; time, she felt, would re-adjust 
the balance. 

The village where she was staying was ten miles from the one where poor 
Daniel slept. Her journeys to it had been few, and the road was not familiar to 
her: strange that now, aged and feeble, she should be able to retrace her steps 





? 


without hesitation. But such was the case. 

Her daughter, returning one evening from a day’s work, found her mother had 
gone. When it was proved that she was not with any of her neighbours, a hue 
and cry was raised, but in the wrong direction. Nobody supposed for one moment 
that the old wife was trying with feeble steps to reach the side of the dead 
husband, who in life had been such a burden to her. 
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Had the quiet churchyard contained an onlooker, he or she would have seen, 
as did the stars, how unerringly her instinct guided her to the mound of earth 
which was his resting-place. Once there, she seated herself beside it with 
well-arranged precision. Bodily exhaustion alone induced her to rest against 
the mound, and finally overcoming her, she fell with weak, outstretched arms 
across it. 

*Dan’l, Dan’1!” she whispered: “I’ve come to you. There—the care and the 


” 


doing for ye—and—I—want rest—— 
Some said it was the force of habit; others called it the force of love. 


ETHEL MARRYAT ALPE. 
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“**Dan'l, Dan’l, ’'ve come to you.’ 

















The Shway Dagolin Pagoda, Rangoon. 


THE LAND OF THE LORD WHITE ELEPHANT. 


O see a dead donkey and to feed a white elephant with biscuits is more 
than any single human being should expect. It is a landmark in my 
schooldays that once I really saw a defunct ass. And when I went to 

Burma, where the white elephant is held in almost as much reverence as Buddha 
himself, the reason being that Gautama once took the shape of an albino tusker, 
I anticipated running across snowy white elephants in every lane. But white 
elephants in Burmah are much like snakes in Ireland—there are none. ‘There 
have been, of course ; but the last animal inconsiderately died a few years ago and 
left no successors. 

Therefore the custom of giving your friends a white elephant as a good-will 
offering is going out of fashion. 

The chief thing about the lord white elephant of Burma was that he was not 
white. He could be brown, or buff, or blue. But he must not be black, and he 
was never white, even by accident. He might, however, make a compromise by 
having a few white spots on his trunk. If he had a particular leer of the eye, 
even though he were as brown as an old hat, then he was white. He might be 
a mousey grey, but if he had five toe-nails on his hind hoofs, he was also white. 
Now and then a genuine, unmistakable black elephant was discovered with the 
five toe-nails instead of the plebeian four. This, to an ordinary man, would cause 
embarrassment. But the Burmans’ explanation was that the monster had formerly 
been white, but owing to its elephantine naughtiness, it had been changed to a 
dusky hue. 
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An elephant working in the Rangoon teak yards. 


Elephants are as common in Burma as beggars on the Brighton road. You can 
go there and shoot as many as you like, and nobody will raise questions about 
trespass and game preserves. ‘The elephants of Burma have recently discovered 
that the Government telegraph poles are admirable to scratch their backs with. 
And prickly heat is so general among Burmese elephants, and the scratching 
has been so general, that the telegraphic communication is constantly interrupted. 
Government officials learn to their dismay that they must play tennis when their 
souls are panting to work for the amelioration of the country, and dutiful wives 
keep dinner waiting till the soup is cold, simply because they have not received 
a telegram that their husbands are detained at the office. ‘Therefore elephants are 
a nuisance. 

Burma, which is the newest great stretch of fertile, picturesque land tacked 
on to the British Empire, has undergone some startling changes within the last 
dozen years, since Mr. Thomas Atkins marched up to Mandalay, scurried King 
Theebaw from his throne, looted the palace, and started making love to Mah 
Weing Hla and Mah Nay Htolin and Mee Noo and other easily wooed damsels 
on the banks of the Irrawaddy. ‘The lord white elephant is dead, and there is no 
heir to be suckled by women, to be bathed with scented water, to eat out of gold 
dishes, to have gorgeous umbrellas held over him when he goes for a stroll and to 
receive the kneeling worship of people in the streets. King Theebaw checked any 
rivalry to the throne by allowing over seventy of his male relatives to be put 
away in three days, while bands were playing and fireworks flaring all the time. 
Then out of remorse he took to gin drinking and having his face scratched by 
a termagant of a wife, who absolutely refused to allow him to love other women, 
which was certainly a nasty lopping of kingly prerogative. ‘The British Government 
sent Theebaw for a prolonged change of air to the west coast of India, and 
obligingly took over the management and control, and incidentally also the revenues 
of his country. 
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Anyway the Burmese cannot complain about not having a pretty long string of 
kings. ‘Their records show that before the time of Buddha they had 334,569 
sovereigns, and since then they have had an additional 254,431. ‘Theebaw claimed 
descent from this string. ‘The fact that his great-great-great-grandfather in the 
last century was only a village herdman, who got a crowd of followers together and 
sliced his way to majesty, proves nothing. This ancestor, however, according to 
all stories, was a wonderful man. He was a sort of Burmese Springheel Jack, 
and could jump over mountains as easily as, with his gleaming sword, he could 
strike off fifty heads at a blow. His eye could wither and his tongue blast. 
Therefore this rampagious king must have had the blood of kings in him. 
Therefore he was the descendant of the sun and of the moon, ‘lherefore he was 
the rightful king of Burma. 

Fifty years ago, after the British had taken possession of Lower Burma, a new 
aspirant to the Burmese throne sprang up at Pegu. His chief qualification was 
that at night his whole body glowed with a weird light. And then some unromantic 
Englishman discovered that the light was phosphorus. So the followers of the 
Peguian king went home and moralised. 

The occupation of Burma by the British is accepted as the most natural thing. 
Old prophecies foretold that when a man at Mandalay could speak to his brothers 
at Rangoon, and when ships would travel on the Irrawaddy without sails or oars, 
the country would be conquered by men who wore hats and the Burmese would 
become the subjects of a white queen. And to-day are there not the telegraph 
and steamships, and do not Englishmen wear hats, and isn’t Queen Victoria white ? 
The only historical use of prophets is to be stoned, but what is the use of 
prophecies if they are not to be fulfilled ? 

The whole of Burma bristles with pagodas. There are more pagodas in an 
Irrawaddy hamlet than public-houses in an average English village To lead 
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a good life and to be charitable is very well; but all the money a Buddhist 
spends in feeding the poor will only take him to the entrance of the kingdom 
reserved for the blessed, whereas half of the money spent in building a pagoda will 
probably land him in one of the blissful seats. ‘Therefore the ambition of every 
Burman is to build a pagoda. Sometimes they are big and golden, sometimes 
small and white; and, half-hidden among the swaying banyan trees, they are all 
charmingly picturesque. There is no merit in repairing anybody else’s pagoda. 
As soon as you die you may be certain that your own private pagoda, with the 
calm-faced, crossed-legged marble Buddha, will soon tumble to decay. The only 
pagodas it is really a merit to keep up to the mark are those standing over well- 
authenticated relics of the Buddha. ‘There are enough genuine hairs of Buddha in 
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the world to stuff six dining-room chairs. Eight hairs are actually at Rangoon, and 
the gigantic, dazzling pile known as the Shway Dagolin pagoda rests over them. 
Buried among precious stones and gold, they were deposited in the earth over 
two thousand years ago. ‘They were too sacred for any eye to look upon. 

The Shway Dagolin pagoda is the most wonderfully fantastic structure in the 
world. It stands on a hill, a gleaming mirror of gold. Thousands of shrines 
cluster at its base, all containing images of the Buddha, some decked with 
diamonds and rubies. The woodwork carving seems to have been conceived by 
madmen and executed by artists. ‘The strangest unreal figures, beasts and dragons, 
and men half beasts and half dragons, glare and frown and are rude in ten thousand 
attitudes. And Burmans in their bright, loose-fitting Zwagees, that have constantly 
to be hitched up, and wiih rich silk handkerchiefs about their heads, and pretty 
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Burmese girls adorned with 
bangles and rings and neck- 
laces, and with roses in their 
hair, kneel before the shrines 
and keep straight faces and 
are devout. But the pagoda 
is also a notorious place for 
flirtations. 

Pagodas are like me; they 

have their moods. ‘There 
is one image of Buddha on 
the Irrawaddy banks that 
perspires freely in the hot 
weather. At another village 
the folks were amazed to find 
that their Buddha was dis- 
tinctly growing a mousvache. 
Hundreds of people came 
from miles around to behold 
this miracle. A curious 
Englishman also came. He 
at once declared the 
moustache was nothing but 
a growth of fungus. 

But it is at Mandalay 
that the finest collection of 
pagodas is to be seen. At 
the foot of Mandalay hill, 
where in the king’s time the 
sacred cocks and hens were 
kept, there is the most be- 
wildering accumulation of 
pagodas imaginable. For a full square mile the ground is covered with them. The 
Incomparable was burnt down a few years ago, but there remains the enclosure 
with the four hundred and fifty pagodas, and the Buddhist law written in the Pali 
tongue on great globe-like gravestones, a pagoda with a marble figure of Buddha 
twelve feet high, and there are holy buildings, Avowngs, that are a mass of gilt 
and carving. Finely carved pagodas are tumbling to pieces under the tall palms. 
Neglected Buddhas lie on their sides half buried in the jungle grass. Here is 
glowing, rampant magnificence ; there is crumbling, pitiable decay. 

I am doubtful whether there are more pagodas than fohngyees (priests) in 
Burma. Certainly there are plenty of priests. ‘They are sworn to poverty ; and with 
their clean-shaven faces, shaven heads and _ thin passionless features, and with a 
dull mustard-coloured cloth, called the yellow robe, thrown about them, they are 
strange figures moving with silent, solemn mien among the throngs of bustling, 
jostling, ever laughing and light-hearted Burmese. The /ohngyees can owe no 
money. In the morning, with jars hung in front of them, they perambulate the 
streets or lanes. If folks put handfuls of rice in the jar, well and good; if not, 
also well and good. No food is asked for, no thanks are given when it is received. 
What a pohngyee eats, is eaten before noon. After that he touches nothing till the 
next morning. 
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The National Dance. 


King Solomon’s mines have been located in a good many parts of the world. 
I am the first, I believe, to suggest that they were really in Burma. ‘The land is 
rich in wood, coal, iron, petroleum, and such-like mere useful things. ‘These are 
not sufficient, however, to attract. ‘The attraction will be one of these days when 
the ruby and gold mines are opened up. ‘Thousands of Burmese make a living 
by washing gold out of the mud on the banks of the Irrawaddy, and in many a 
mountain stream sapphires and rubies have been discovered. The Burman will 
never work to obtain them, though he is delighted enough when he makes a 
find. ‘The Burman, in truth, is a charmingly lazy fellow. He has few vices, and 
avarice is not one of them. Nature is very good, and practically without labour 
often three crops of rice can be raised a year. When he gets his money he never 
thinks of rainy days. He has feasts and continual merry-making, and buys brighter 
clothes than ever, and loads his wife and his daughters with a further weight of 
jewellery. He will not be held in restraint. If he works one day, he likes to 
employ the next day in spending the money. Often before another crop comes 
round, and he can send his rice to Rangoon in one of the ornately decorated 
paddy boats, he finds himself in the clutches of the money-lenders. He will 
mortgage away his land and still be happy. His house may be burnt down, but 
you will find him laughing in 
the evening. He knows that 
in such a land of plenty he 
will not starve. So he sucks 
his cheroot and smiles at fate. 

The Burmese will sacrifice 





any prospect of money-making 
to go to a feast. These are 
called fivés, and often the 
entertainment is elaborate. I 
remember going to one in 
Upper Burma. There was a 
good deal of dancing, but 
neither the host nor his guests 








danced: that would have A Palace at Mandalay. 
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been undignified. ‘The 
dancers were paid, and they 
twirled lazily or jumped ex- 
citedly as occasion required. 
Most of the time, however, 
was spent in chatter and 
smoking. Smoking is the 
only thing at which the 
Burmese are industrious. 
They start smoking at the 
early age of three, and they 
smoke themselves into the 
next world. Girls smoke 
quite as arduously as_ the 
men, and as the cigars are 
very big, many a pretty mouth 
is strained to accommodate 
a giant cheroot. 

There is none of the 
shutting up of women in 
3urma_ which is the rule in 
so many Eastern lands. In- 
deed, the Burmese women 
have far the best of it. ‘They 
are always business women, 
manage their own affairs, and 
send their husbands to the 
right-about if they don’t suit. 
Though the Burmese grey 
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A Buddhist Temple. 


mare is the better horse, she would have been a man if she had had any choice 
in the matter, and her constant wish is that in her next existence she will be 


born a boy. 


Love-making is conducted very much on the same lines as in other and more 
civilised lands. But his strength and beautiful tattoo marks have ceased to be the 


main fascination about the Burmese 


He is not such a fool as to 


dress himself in dull, funereal, European clothes: his own are much more attractive. 





Entrance to the Palace, Mandalay. 





But with an English watch 
in his pocket, an English 
briarwood pipe in his mouth, 
a pair of socks and tennis 
shoes on his feet, and with 
an accordion on which he 
can play Burmese airs, he 
knows very few maidens can 
resist him. The Burmese 
girls sit round and_ gaze 
sympathetically into his eyes, 
as foolish London girls would 
in the face of a P*d*r*wsk*. 

There are other people 
besides Burmans in Burma, 
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just as other people besides legislators in the House of Commons. Of course the 
English are the lord-high-mightinesses of the country, and while one part of King 
Theebaw’s palace at Mandalay suffers indignity by being converted into a club, 
where billiards are played and whiskey drunk, matters are equalised by another 
part being utilised as a church. ‘Tommy Atkins plays football, and the wives of the 
subalterns play tennis, and bicycles whizz along the avenues, and everybody says 
the country is feverish and uncomfortable, and yet manages to have an exceedingly 
good time. 

Great crowds of Chinamen are everywhere. In the towns they either keep 
pawnshops or grogshops, and in the villages they own the general stores. John 
Chinaman works early and works late. He is too busy to ever slip off to Canton 


ae F 


On the upper reaches of the Irrawaddy. 


for a wife; and as the marriage laws are easy, he weds a Burmese bride, knowing 
the obstacles will be few should he desire to leave her behind while he closes his 
eyes in the Flowery Land. 

Hindus and Mohammedans flock over from Madras, and if they are not 
successful as money-lenders they can turn their hands to being coolies. Then 
there are the dark Sinhoy folk from the regions of Singapore, the quarrelsome 
folk from the Chittagong hills, the wide-hatted Shans, and the flat-nosed, white- 
bodied Kachins—all races little more than names to readers in England, but 
with more strongly defined characteristics than the Germans, French, and British. 

The great Irrawaddy, flooded by the snows of mountains which the foot of no 
man has yet touched, and running through the land between high, blue, cloud-clad 
hills, is one of the most charming rivers in the world. ‘The banks are luxuriantly 
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wooded ; quaint boats filled with quaintly attired men and women sail across the 
broad water, immense rafts of teak glide silently on the stream; bamboo villages 
peep out from the trees, golden pagodas flash up the hillsides; at every turn of 
the river there is a fresh picture—now quiet and sylvan, then wild and rugged ; 
and soon, for hundreds of miles, the scenery becomes grander and more imposing 
the higher the river is ascended. 

Every land boasts of its sunsets, and Burma can boast among the rest. Many 
an evening I have sat on the edge of the Irrawaddy and looked at a scene of 
rapturous beauty both on the earth below and in the heavens above until I have 
suddenly found myself becoming quite poetical. 

iverywhere the people are delightful. You may be a stranger and‘a foreigner, 
but they will bring you the best they have and be insulted if you offer payment. 
The Burmese have childish, foolish superstitions, but they are all the more delight- 
ful on that account. ‘Their horoscopes are invariably cast. Small boys spend their 
pice in getting tattooed, so that they will not feel the anticipated punishment from 
the schoolmaster. Girls slip away to a witch also to be tattooed, so that they will 
be beautiful and not die old maids. They have their vanities and fears as much 
as any Kensington miss. 


JouHN Foster FRASER. 


TO A DEAD ROSEBUD. 


OURN not, sweet rose, 
Thy life so brief in the garden fair : 
Far better die ’mid a maiden’s hair 
At evening's close, 
Than live, mayhap a week at best, 
Unloved, unnoticed, uncaressed. 


Though faint with feast 
Of luscious lips and balmy breath 
Thou swoon’dst away, what mattered death ? 
Thou knew’st at least 
What otherwise thou ne’er hadst known— 
A sweetness sweeter than thine own. 


*Twas thine to lend 
Thy blushes to enhance the grace 
Of those more lovely in her face ; 
And thine to spend 
Thy little life where but to be 
One little hour were life to me. 
Witt HI, 
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THE REFORMATION OF MAURICE GALVIN. 


AURICE GALVIN stood by a heap of stones on the bog-road from 

Kilnapoul to Dunmanway with a long-handled shovel in his hands, whea 

Father Brady pulled up the rakish grey horse and jolting ’side-car before 

him. Maurice’s lean face wore an uneasy look as he bared his dark head; for 
he was very scarce at chapel—and knew it. 

“ Musha! What misfortune’s on me this day,” he reflected, “fur him to le’p 
down on me in the manner av this, wid ne’er a dyke or a thing in it to go behind 
from him?” 

“ Hidin’ her old deficiencies ?” cried the priest cheerily. 

“ Wisha, thryin’ to, yere riverince,” said Maurice, disconsolately ; ‘ but she ates 
pavins like stirabout—donkey- an’ donkey-loads av thim! ’Deed, I’d sooner mind 
the road from Connaught into London than a bit over a bog.” 

“Tis hardship, surely! ‘Tell me,” continued the priest, eyeing his man, ‘“‘is it 
waitin’ you are for the chapel to take a walk into the house to you of a Sunday 
mornin’, or don’t you know the road that carries you there ?” 

‘‘ Well I knows it, father,” was the crestfallen answer. 

“But ’tis seldom you tread it. Maurice Galvin, you’re mendin’ ways for the 
parish, an’ leavin’ your own outrageous! "Tis down the hill you're goin-—with a 
load on your back !” 

Maurice looked heart-broken. ‘Tis plannin’ to go I am all the time, father,” 
he murmured with dramatic hopelessness; “but ’tisn’t often wid me to get started 
in time.” 

“Mebbe when ye are in time ye'll be too late—stretched between can’les ! 
But, look here now to me,” the priest continued in a_kindlier tone, 
you must r. 

“Sure, I’m mad to go,” interrupted Maurice, ‘ only—— 

“Only the devil won’t give ye half-road! Mebbe ’tis to himself he’s carryin’ 
you !” 

Maurice shuddered and crossed himself. ; 

“T tell you I have the plan drawn out,” Father Brady went on, resuming his 
softer tones; “an’ I won’t stir out o’ this till you have me promised—to get 
married to-morra fortnight—Shrove Tuesday.” 

“Sure, I'll be off to mass—le’ppin, widout the like av that!” cried Maurice 
in consternation. 
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“Sorra a go, Maurice, sorra a go,” cried the priest, “an’ I have the decent 
girl for you ‘long with that: Bridget Nulty, a fine lump of a woman that’s as 
regular at mass an’ the like as meself.” 

“Have she anny money gathered ?” queried Maurice warily. 

“Tis [ll be tellin’ ye, then!” cried Father Brady ; “is it like an old woman 
match-makin’ I’d be? Go on out o’ that!” to the lean-headed grey. But as the 
yellow ’side-car whirled down the road he cried back,— 

“Ask Nancy Tom what Bridgey has hid in the leaky teapot in the chimney.” 

Now Bridget Nulty, decent girl, reddened the house for one Clancy and Nancy 
Tom, his wife. 

The priest’s words weighed heavily on Maurice Galvin. His own shortcomings 
had long haunted him—mostly on windy nights in his lonely cottage, especially, 
for a season, when he lay abed with his head broken by a mountainey man at 
Ballyboy fair. 

A score of times in the same day, after Father Brady’s advice, he made up his 
mind to take the bold leap for his soul’s good, and as often decided to put it off 
this time; for every true Irishman has his marriage at Shrove, so that to delay it 
now would be to ensure safety for at least a year. The latter expedient he would 
have chosen, if he had not met his proposed bride one day, on the fatal bog-road 
whence there was no escape. Bridget was taking a basket of apprehensive ducks 
to Dunmanway market; and a wave of noble self-sacrifice that was almost religious 
enthusiasm swept Maurice out of his depth. 

“Now or niver, begob!” he soliloquised, feeling himself driven by Fate, with a 
keen though unconscious appreciation of the dramatic side of the situation. 

* Begob, ye’re mortal hearty-lookin’ to-day,” he greeted her. 

Bridget looked surprised; for Maurice was always a taciturn man, turned 
thirty-five, with grey hairs among the black as thick as “presh-och” in a_ bad 
field of oats, and she was beautiful only in virtues. But he clung to his object, 
and artfully plied her with compliments until the pious maid was conscious of a 
very pleasant sense of unhallowed gratification. Ridden by his impvlse, he drew 
nearer. 

“Don’t ye frighten me ducks, yerrah!” said Bridget, nervously. 

“Damn the ducks!” retorted Maurice, in fear for the life of his determination. 

“Aw, glory be to God this day and night, there’s for a curse out av ye!’ 
Bridget cried in real horror. 

Maurice grasped the handle of his shovel more tightly, and almost turned to 
go. But the lust of doing right was upon him, and he braced himself to renew 
the attack. A moment’s thought—and then an inspiration. 

“That’s it—just! Times and agin I have that word and ”—dramatically— 
“worser! “lisn’t long ago I was talkin’ to Father Brady over it, an’, begob, 
Bridgey, ‘ Marry,’ says he, ‘a dacint, steady-goin’ gurl,’ says he; ‘fur that’s the 
says he to me, says he, ‘that will sthraighten ye,’ says he, ‘an’ carry 
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wan thing,’ 
ye to mass,’ says he.” 

Bridget put down her basket and began to cry noisily through her ten wide- 
spread fingers. The ducks quacked and gaped, fluttering to be free; but their 
feet were all tied with the same bit of rag, and none could outdo the other in 
the struggle for liberty; while Maurice patted their heads, not too lightly, with the 
back of his shovel, and they were glad to cower still presently. 

Then, with an instinct begotten of younger days, he began again, ignoring the 
tears. 

“Sorra the lie in it,” rapidly; ‘“an’ I towld him—no, he towld me—be 
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herrins, ’tis the way we both ’greed that you was the gurl to—to save me sowl, 
mebbe ! ” 

Bridget lowered her hands and looked at him. He wished she wouldn’t. Not 
that his conscience pricked him, but a full view of her plain features disarmed him. 

“Me?” she queried, with a note not quite incredulous in her voice. 

His quick ear caught it. “Arrah, who else is fitther than yeresilf?” he 
cried. 

“ Mebbe that’s thrue,” she said with reflective complaisance. 

And Maurice felt a vague fear for the future knock for admittance at his heart. 
But he said firmly,—‘“’Tis thrue as blazes!” while a relieved feeling of having 
said what he really believed to be true diffused a gracious balm over him. 

Bridget dried her eyes in her shawl, and picked up her complaining ducks. 

“T must be going off wid mesilf,” she said. 

“I’m a comfortable man—thatched an’ a pig,” persisted Maurice, not noticing 
the interruption, “wid, mebbe, a han’ful av money saved—only medde, though, 
mind ye.” 

“Well, sure then, I believe it’s settled long ’go between Nancy Tom and the 
priest,” said Bridget placidly; ‘“haven’t he a letther wrote to me mother, a week 
Tuesday ? Good luck t’ye!” 

Turning her back on him, and gathering her cloak around herself and her 
basket, she continued her way. 

Maurice groaned. 

“ Musha, I’m booked now, annyways,” he muttered, eyeing the retreating figure 
with disfavour ; ‘much good may it do me!” 

Now that is the story of Maurice Galvin’s matchmaking. It came upon him 
suddenly, and he took a mean advantage of himself in an unwitting moment of 
fanatical virtue. Bitterly he repented, in the days that followed, the unrestrained 
impulse for doing right for right’s sake only; and, as the fatal Tuesday drew more 
near, he went as a man condemned to commit suicide. 

“Glory be to God! If she were light-goin’ in hersilf, I wouldn’t mind the big 
face of her,” he thought ; “or if she had the face purty, I’d put up wid the stumps 
o’ legs! Tis like a stook av corn walking she is. An’ she have a tongue would 
scald a tub when she’s vexed, I’m towld! "Tis sorrowll be between the two 
av us!” 

But he never sought to free himself. For there grew a second self within him, 
an ascetic and exacting Maurice, who kept the first up to the scratch by dinning 
dread news of his soul’s health in his dull ears, and strangling every determination 
to win freedom in this world by recounting the terrors of bondage in the next. 
So Maurice—that is, the Maurice known to his fellow-men—covenanted with this 
other that he would not try to break free, on condition that he need not begin 
any regular religious observances until after the marriage. ‘The other agreed to 
this readily, but wouldn’t give an inch more when approached, more than once, 
upon the feasibility of postponing the ceremony for a year. 

The days flew quickly by until the Shrove Tuesday dawned upon many expectant 
couples—and Maurice. 

Driven of determination, he joined the throng in the chapel yard of Killabeg 
Bridget’s parish—but soon escaped from the laughing congratulations, that were 
almost taunts, to smoke one last untrammelled pipe on the sheltered side of the 
building, where Jerry Keefe’s two goats were standing on their hind-legs, on a new 
grave, to reach the ivy on the wall. They were coupled by a chain, and often 
pulled surlily in opposite directions. Maurice shuddered. 
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Presently Bridget came seeking him, in a green hat with red feathers, large 
black gloves, and carrying a russet, broken-winged umbrella. 

With a gleam of comfort Maurice thought she looked “ mighty fine, annyways,” 
and nervously put his pipe, still alight, into his pocket. 

““Have ye the ring?” asked Bridget in a matter-of-fact voice. 

He had. He showed it to her inside the lining of his hat. 

When he had put on his hat again, she looked at him suddenly with purpose 
in her eyes. 

“T was wantin’ ax ye ’ she began. 

“Well, ax away,” said Maurice gloomily. 

“Ts it thrue, then, what they all have on ye, that, ‘long wid havin’ a_ bad 
warrant to go to mass, ye haven’t all yere prayers ?” 

“‘Mebbe,” Maurice answered stolidly. 

“Have ye thim said reg’lar ?” 

“ Whiles an’ agin, whiles an’ agin,” said Maurice mournfully. 

“Have ye anny said this mornin’ ?” 

“Not too many, be herrins!” 

“Ber a wan?” 

Maurice tried to lie, but he was afraid. 

“ Sorra a wan, God forgive me !” 
“Qh! me sowl to glory! Say a han’ful for God’s sake!” 
“T’m sayin’ thim!” cried Maurice boldly. 
“Out loud!” cried the girl, watching him. 
“Say what? Which is it ye want?” queried Maurice shiftily, 
“Say ‘I confess.’ ” 
Maurice was silent. 





“Say the Creed,” cried Bridget impatiently. 

Maurice fidgeted, looked at his feet, and was dumb. 

“Say the Commandments,” in despair. 

Maurice rubbed his chin and remained speechless. 

“T have the Pather Nosther,” he said suddenly, brightening; “or the weight 
of it, annyways !” 

“Pather Nosther me toe!” cried Bridget in anger; “sure a born child have 
that! Ye common haythen, ’tisn’t Bridgey Nulty will marry ye till ye have yere 
prayers |” 

For an instant glad relief sprang into Maurice’s eyes; but the dread that had 
had new life since his meeting with Father Brady overrode it at once, with the 
thought that his one means of reformation was slipping through his fingers. 

“Sure I’ll learn ’em,” he cried ; “ivery breath av thim!” 

“Arrah, give over!” cried Bridget, now in tears; “an’ me wid notice give to 
Nancy Tom, an’ me new petticoat paid for, an’ all!” 

“Be me oath, Bridgey, I’ll stop learnin’ thim till I can—can—whistle ’em !” 

But Bridget left him, and went back to Nancy Tom by boggy byways and 
tangled hedges, that she might avoid comment. Moreover, she carried her 
braided jacket on her arm, and concealed under it the umbrella and the 
“ hat-an’-feather.” 

Maurice climbed the low, ivied wall of the chapel yard, to the astonishment of 
the goats—which stopped eating to watch him with their mouths full—relit his pipe, 
and went home by the fields. 

Then came for him a season of great peace. He described it to himself as 
feeling “two stone lighter, an’ le’ppin’ like a jack-hare in turnips.” But he was as 
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scarce at mass as ever. Then Father Brady sought him out once more, and _ the 
next day Maurice wrote to Bridget, hunted up his mother’s prayer book, and 
laboriously conned his devotions by the roadside, or at night by his untidy 
hearthside, with a pipe in his mouth. 

Bridget’s answer was charitable. She had engaged with Nancy ‘Tom again 
for a year, but would be free and willing to marry him next Shrove if, by then, 
he knew his prayers. 

Maurice was delighted. He did not go to mass much, but was always learning 
his prayers when the priest saw him; and Father Brady, who knew his man, said 
nothing, but pursed his lips with the determination that there would be no escape 
next time. After a time all the parish knew that Maurice worked with a_ prayer 
book in his pocket, and more than one had “caught him at it,” they said. The 
women “God blessed” him to his face for it, and the men treated him to 
congratulatory whiskey, at sevenpence the noggin, giving no reason in particular ; 
while the girls took to giving him the time of day frankly, except Nanceen Regan, 
who, ever since the day she met him reading in his jennet-cart, with his back to the 
jennet, scoffed at him openly, roundly asserting that he held the book upside down. 

Upon that unfortunate occasion, she had stolen barefoot to the jennet’s side, 
and guided the cart to where one wheel dipped suddenly into the deep ditch by 
the roadside. Maurice dropped his book, and leaped out of the cart with a 
torrent of adjuration not after the usage of any church; while Nanceen sat by the 
wayside, and laughed until her brown hair tumbled down about her waist. 

After that, Maurice was more circumspect, and lurked in furze bushes, and 
behind heaps of stones and things, when he conned his orisons ; and he persisted, 
for his untidy hearth and empty button-holes spoke to his advancing bachelor 
years, in holding up for admiration the work of women’s hands; he began even to 
regret the miscarriage of his first attempt at accomplishing matrimony, indulging, 
gradually, in the pity of it to such an extent that there grew in him an innocent 
preference for the companionship of the widowers of the community. But Nanceen 
would never let him alone. She peered through the furze-bushes, and peeped 
round the heaps of stones. 

“The gurl have me bothered!” said Maurice to himself at last; “I'll tell 
her, dacint, to give over cafflin’ out o’ that.” 

So, the next time Nanceen cried unexpectedly to him from the top of a clamp 
of turf in the bog,—‘‘ Have ye an odd prayer out av ye for me chaney-coloured 
hin that’s crawkin’ wid the pip, poor sowl?” Maurice rebuked her, asking “ Had 
she e’er a spark av dacincy at all in the whole body an’ giblets av her, not to 
have done?” 

Nanceen said she had; she was mad, cracked with that same; an’ signs on it, 
she hadn’t to be stuck in a bog learnin’ her prayers at his time av life. 

Maurice sulked at this, and turned to his book again, stumblingly repeating his 
prayers with a great show of grieved indifference. 

“ That’s wrong!” cried Nanceen suddenly from above. 

Maurice only noticed the interruption by glancing at the book and_ proceeding 


in the same monotone. Presently a light fragment of turf hit him on the back, 


of the head. 


“'That’s worser wrong!” cried Nanceen. 


“ An’, ‘deed, ’tisn’t many a year at all since I had thim all,—iligant,” said, 


Maurice despondently. 
Nanceen twisted her red petticoat round her ankles, and slid incontinently 
down the clamp’s side. 
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“Show me the book,” she said, shortly, holding out her hand. 

Maurice stared, taken aback; but she took the prayer book from his hand 
and said: 

“Off wid ye saying it now.” 

“T confess,” began Maurice, and got on bravely for a time; for, as do all 
Irishmen, he had known all his prayers perfectly once. When he hesitated, 
Nanceen set him right imperiously, and when he went wrong, her naked foot 
shot out against his boot, and he waited for information. He found himself 
repeating words and phrases again and again for this wilful school-madam, who 
piled epithets upon him at every slip, likening him even to sticks and stones in 
the landscape for lack of reason, making him the butt end of many ingenious 
comparisons, and finally summing him up as “the greatest gazaybo of foolishness 
in the world of Ireland.” 

Maurice was secretly tickled by the novelty of the situation, and so forgot to 
lose his temper. 

Presently Nanceen handed him back the book with the remark, “That’s enough 
out o’ ye,” and, clasping her hands round her knees, looked him full in the face 
with much self-satisfaction, and repeated, fluently, all he had been stumbling 
over. 

“That’s grand!” said Maurice ; “I had thim like that mesilf, onct.” 

But Nanceen was gone before he finished, and for many days he did not see 
her again. 

One day he met her driving her mother’s geese home from the bog. 

“That’s you,” was her greeting, pointing to a grey gander. 

Maurice was for passing on. 

“ Have ye got thim all, yet ?” she cried. 

“T have; enough to plaze her,” said Maurice sullenly. 

“Ts it Nancy ‘Tom’s Bridgey ye mane ?” 

“Tis so. A hard woman to coort.” 

Nanceen drew herself to the utmost of her slender height and faced him. 

“Aye, that’s what ye were doin’ it for,” she said, with a scornful note in her 
young voice. ‘Look here to me now, if ye were ate wid gold poun’s an’ 
di’monds, I wouldn’t marry a thrauneen av a man that would only do the like to 
be seein’ what he’d get fur hisself by it! Sure ye aren’t a taste the betther than 
when ye began, wid the like av that av a notion, an’ ’tis makin’ a fool av the 
dacint gurl ye are! Arrah, the back av me hand to ye!” 

Too surprised to move, Maurice had faced the tirade, but he couldn’t meet 
those honest, indignant eyes. 

‘Why did ye help me the other day, then?” he asked suddenly. 

“Deed, sorra a lie in it, but, times, I think ye’re like a gossoon that wants 
a mother, ’stead of a grown man, grey as a_ badger,” answered Nanceen with 
unbending candour. 

It was thus they parted. But Maurice went to mass the next Sunday, and on 
every holy day, until the day fixed for his wedding ; and, in all that time, Nanceen 
passed him with only a word or so. 

He went his ways moodily enough, and often wished things were different ;— 
that he had married the widow Lowry, ten years ago, when there was talk of 
it—or that he had gone to America with Danny Doran, who had disappeared 
years before, leaving his hat and a poacher’s net in the fond hands of the police,— 
or that he had often been married before, and learned to like it. He had few 
friends among the men, and none among the women; he might have had many 
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among the children, but that his warped nature called it nonsense and made him 
ashamed; while, in his chance meetings with Nanceen, he was afraid to look 
at her. 

Early in February a message from Bridget broke the bitter monotony of his 
life. He was to be at the chapel o’ Tuesday, she said, in a clean shirt; she’d be 
there herself, dressed. 

He quailed at this, but only for a moment. With set teeth he brooded over 
his prayer book in the intervening days, and asked the widow Twoomey, who 
came in to “redden him up,” to Jet him have an extra clean shirt that Saturday. 

But the widow objected. She said that “they were blachein’ in the furze 
this minit, what he’d want av thim, an’ cock him up wid anny more av thim she 
wouldn’t !” 

“* Mesilf will do it, then,” said Maurice surlily. 

“ Mebbe it’s a funeral ye’re goin’ to?” queried the widow with interest. 

“Tt is that,” said Maurice. 

“ Arrah, who’s wakin’?” cried Mrs. Twoomey briskly. 

But Maurice was gone. 

That night, by a solitary candle’s light, he washed and dried the fatal shirt, 
like a conspirator, and when morning came, it was of a light blue, streaked with 
white, with lumps of starch like mortar rough cast on a wall; and its inexorable 
stiffness, an achievement of his own hands, was his one solace as he set out. 

On the way he passed the widow Twoomey. 

“Ts that it?” she asked, eyeing him critically. 

“'That’s it just, then,” he answered complacently, and the widow was discomfited. 

As he went he looked with admiration at the raw-edged cuffs, and came near 
chuckling. 

“T did it widout her,” he told himself; ‘thought I couldn’t be clane of a 
weekday widout her, did she? I did it fur mesilf, me owld fairy!” 

He continued in this pleasant train of thoughts until he reached the chapel 
gate. As he laid his hands on its bars, he stopped suddenly, and stood awhile as 
if dumfoundered, until a great light spread over his face. 

“Oh! glory be to God!” he said aloud, taking off his hat to rub his short 
hair to and fro; “sure I did that mesilf too! Praise be, yerrah, I did.” 

With a quickened step, and looking a couple of inches taller, he went up the 
gravelled path between the leaning tombstones to the chapel door. Bridget was 
in the porch, clothed in all the primary colours, and she started nervously when 
her bridegroom entered. 

“Good morra to ye.” 

“Good morra kindly, an’ ’tis grand you’re lookin’,” answered Maurice cheerfully. 

“Well,” said Bridget, becoming matter-of-fact and suspicious suddenly ; “ have 
ye thim got?” 

“ Begob, I could tache ’em,” said Maurice; and without waiting, he recited a 
Commandment and the Creed. 

“That’s right,” said Bridget. ‘“ An’ will ye go to mass after this—always?” 

“Deed I will.” 

“ Well, now, I'll confess now, when I can,—there’s a lot av thim inside before 
an’ hold on where ye are, an’ mebbe I’ll marry ye to-day, if I’m out in time.” 

She moved towards the inner door of the chapel, but paused, looking back. 

“What are ye laughing at?” she asked sharply. 

“T’m not doin’ it!” denied Maurice, blushing guiltily nevertheless, “ But, 
Bridgey, sure I did it mesilf,” 
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Bridget, puzzled and indignant in a moment, scanned him crossly from head 
to foot. 

“ Arrah, what is it ye’re afther?” she queried; “is this anny kind of a place 
for to be carryin’ on wid yere nonsense? Or is it the likes av me would take it 
from the likes av you, Maurice Galvin? Mebbe, indeed, ye wouldn’t get me agin 
so handy, if ye don’t put away wid the bad manners av ye!” 

“But I did it mesilf,—widout ye,” he persisted, with growing purpose in his 
voice; ‘I went to mass, and I’m goin’ reg’lar, an’ I knows me prayers, an’—an’— 
that’s all Father Brady or ayther av us two wanted last year, an’ so 4 

“ An’ so what?” she asked, facing him. 

“Well, sure, I needn’t be after throublin’ ye this mornin’.” 

“Wisha, the Lord put it over us this day an’ night, an’ what are ye afther at 
all?” demanded Bridget squarely. 

“Sure, ye needn’t bother to marry me,” answered Maurice desperately. 

“ An’ wasn’t the match made? ‘Tell me that!” she cried with rising colour, 
taking a swift step towards him. 





“Faith, ’twas betwane me an’ me sowl the match was makin’, an’ you were, 
like, the fortune I was gettin’. But, divil sweep the tashte ye wanted me, gurl,— 
an’, as fur mass an’ that,—sure, I did it mesilf,—same as I washed this shirt 
when she wouldn’t,” he added, as the coincidence of ideas occurred to him again, 
holding out his hand, ‘an’ so ‘i 








“ An’ so,” finished Bridget, when he paused, “here’s out 0’ ye this minit, an’ 
thanks be for that same! An’ widhin the wide walls av the world, niver such 
another chanst the like av this will ye get, me rubbishy man! An’ me wid 
another new petticoat bought,” she went on, casting sidelong looks of indignation 
at him, “‘an’ thim buttony boots, an’ a heap more beside, and a little pig, mebbe, 
from Nancy Tom, on’y fur the bother av askin’! Lev me home out o’ this! I’m 
well out av ye, thank goodness !” 

She put him aside with her umbrella, and hustled herself out of doors. 

Maurice was ashamed in a moment. 

“Sure, look, Bridgey!” he cried, following: ‘an’ ’deed, on’y come back, an’ I’ll 
marry ye this very identical minit ! ” 

“Me, yerrah? Id rather be ’prisoned than marry the black-lookin’ face av ye! 
Sure, there niver was a man in it I’d give the handle av a musheroon fur, to say 
I'd be pelting afther a hungry-lookin’ owld shtick like ye!” 

“God go wid ye, annyways !” 
figure. 

And that was the end of it. 

* * * * * * * 


said Maurice brightly, nodding to her retreating 


Not quite the end, though. For, in the months that followed, people told each 
other that “ Bridgey Nulty had Maurice tongue-scalded intirely through the parishes, 
callin’ him ivery bliggard, an’ givin’ hersilf great praise to be rid av him—dacint 
man that he is now, since there back a piece.” 

As for Maurice, his unexpected liberty was a joy untold for a time, and, having 
earned good repute in the past year, with the help of his new-found lighthearted- 
ness he won the long-wished-for friendship of the children. He would borrow a 
toddler from a neighbour when the morning was fine, and carry it off in his 
jennet-cart, three miles it may be, to set it by the roadside, with a supply of 
sugar-stick and a whip of plaited rushes, while he himself spread stones and patted 
them down in the road’s hollows, answering a hundred lisping questions to the 
clink and rasp of his busy shovel. He was quite content on such days, but 
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when night came, or when the day was wet, a loneliness he had not known would 
come over him; and it was on such a day that he sat in the drizzle under the very 
turf clamp where Nanceen had taught him his prayers. ‘lhe place reminded him 
that she had avoided him openly ever since his encounter with Bridget, and he 
wished he had more prayers to learn, if that would bring her, and he thought the 
bog never looked so dreary as it did now. 

““Nanceen was a dale liker the childer than the rest,” he thought, “ but, ‘long 
wid that, she have the sinse av a grown woman: God bless the two eyes in her 
head ! ” 

While he murmured to himself, a fragment of turf struck him on the back of 
the neck, and, looking up, he saw two bare feet and a red petticoat, and, above, 
the very eyes he had been blessing. 

“Come down,” he said, with a glad note in his voice that came of itself; and 
he didn’t know with what eyes he was looking at her, until he saw a shy uncertainty 
in the clear depths of hers. 

His heart fell when she disappeared as suddenly as she had come; but in a 
moment she came round the clamp’s end, and stood by him. 

“Why didn’t ye skeet down?” he asked with a laugh. 

“T dunno,” she answered in a low voice; but, as she spoke, her eyes met 
his again with a shy, new-found dignity and, withal, a perfect trust lying deep in 
them. 


He stretched out his hands to hers. 
“Wisha, glory be to God!” he said very quietly. 


LEWIS MACNAMARA. 


WHEEL AND STREAM. 


HIS is the word of the wheel to the stream : 
Silently, lazily, float and flow, 

Leave me alone to drowse and dream 

Of the quiet folk in the vale below ; 
Leave me alone to dream and drowse 

In the humming heat and the tranquil air, 
Leave me alone to rest, nor rouse 

The dappled shades in the mill-pond there. 


This is the word of the stream to the wheel : 
All night long you have been at rest, 
Now you must turn till the shadows steal 
Into the valley out of the west ; 
Now you must turn in the haze and heat 
Till the dust-motes dance and the waters boil, 
For we, O wheel, are as hands and feet, 
Children of labour, sons of toil. 


CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 





AMERICA AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


MISLEADING metaphor may do a great deal to beget and perpetuate 
confusion of thought; and such a metaphor, I suggest, is that which 
describes England as “the mother-country” of America. ‘Tennyson has 
given it literary sanction in the line “Gigantic Daughter of the West,” and Mr. 
William Watson, in his sonnet beginning “O towering daughter, ‘Titan of the 
West,” repeats the phrase without misgiving. Both poets ignore the flight of time, 
and mistake an historical for an actual relation. ‘The America of to-day is not 
the daughter of the England of to-day. ‘They are both daughters and co-heiresses 
of the England of the past, and especially, we may say, of seventeenth-century 
ingland. ‘The same spirit which refused ship-money to Charles I. refused tea- 
money to George III.; the same spirit which drew up the Petition of Right 
dictated the Declaration of Independence. It was England’s misconception of her 
true relation to her American colonies that finally alienated them. She tried to 
be not only a mother-land, but a stepmother-land, and the United States nobly 
and inevitably broke her leading-strings. And now, after the lapse of a century 
and a quarter, we have no shadow of an excuse for putting on maternal airs 
towards the transatlantic Republic. We, no less than the Americans, are revolted 
children of the England of North and Grenville, though our revolt has been a 
bloodless one. Surely, then, our relation is fraternal, not parental and filial. Or, 
since a significant personification—a remnant either of mythology or of chivalry— 
makes nations feminine of gender, let us say that we are sister commonwealths. 
This is not the mere question of terms it may at first sight appear. ‘The 
false metaphor begets false feelings on both sides. England, as “the mother- 
country,” falls into all the besetting sins of parenthood—a pedagogic habit, an 
assumption of superior wisdom, experience, even virtue, and a resentful amazement 
at every manifestation of individuality on the part of her “offspring” that does 
not happen to be quite convenient. America, on the other hand, accepts the 
relationship in words, only to realise the more keenly the absence of any valid 
and essential fact behind it. “If ‘mother’ at all,” she instinctively feels, “ then 
‘stepmother’!” and the result is apt to be an embittered sense of friction,’ as 
between two people who stand just near enough each other to be for ever treading 
on each other’s toes. “ Dear old long-estranged mother-in-law,” said Lowell thirty 
years ago, “since 1660, when you married again, you have been a stepmother to 
us.” The modification of the false metaphor was very natural; but how much 
better to get rid of it altogether! Lowell’s image is itself a little confused. A 
mother does not become a stepmother to her own children by marrying again ; 
and England did not marry again in 1660, but returned to the spouse—Monarchy 
—whom she had rather summarily divorced ten years before. That, however, is 
not the point. Lowell intended his remark for a significant jest, not for a sober 
historical argument. I quote it to show how the “mother” metaphor, in its 
essential falsity, obscures, even in a mind like Lowell’s, a sense of the true 
relationship between the two countries. Lowell evidently conceived that England, 
wedded to Monarchy, could not possibly be other than a stepmother to her 


republican daughter. On the very same page he says, “I never blamed her for 
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not wishing well to democracy,—how should she?” Now, with all respect—nay, 
with the warmest admiration—for Lowell, I cannot but say that he here buttressed 
up an imaginary, or at any rate a_ rapidly decaying, barrier between the two 
peoples. Whatever may divide us, it is not monarchy; nor can England be 
reasonably suspected of wishing otherwise than well to democracy as such. 
Lowell, I think, erred in attaching too much importance to the name and 
trappings of kingship. He accepted without due examination a current fallacy ; 
and he was tempted to do so because. it helped him to retort upon us, with an 
ingenious twist, our unfortunate “motherland” metaphor. How much better, I 
say again, to have disowned it entirely ! 

Great Britain and the United States, then, are sister commonwealths, enjoying 
the advantages and exposed to the dangers of sisterhood. ‘The dangers are as 
real, though we trust not as great, as the advantages. Family quarrels are apt to 
be the bitterest; a chance word will seem unkind and unbearable from a_ near 
kinsman, which, coming from a stranger, would carry no sting at all. As Lowell 
very truly said, “The common blood, and still more the common language, are 
fatal instruments of misapprehension.” ‘To take a cue from Lowell’s development 
of the “motherhood” metaphor, one is tempted to call England the maiden 
sister, while America has married, taking to herself a mate who is in the main 
(and not without good reason) inimical to England. Such a connection necessarily 
puts a severe strain on sisterly love, and will continue to do so until that enmity 
is pacified. The fact remains, however, that both sisters have now come to years 
of discretion, and are awakening not only to the advantages, but to the obligations 
of kinship. It seems as though outward events were likely to bring them together 
in a closer community of interests than they have hitherto recognised. But even 


if this be a fallacious forecast—even if world-history should be switched on to a 
different line of rails from that on which it seems at present to be running—there 
would still remain ail-powerful motives for the recognition of kinship and the 


cultivation of sisterly amity. In essence we are not two “commonwealths,” but 


one. The greatest wealth we possess is the wealth we hold in common—our 
common past, and its symbol and monument, our common language. It is true, 
as Lowell said, and as people are too apt to forget, that the common language, 
indiscreetly used, is a fruitful source of misunderstanding; but there is a far 
deeper, though obvious, truth behind that statement. We misunderstand because 
we understand ; and it would be an extravagance of pessimism to doubt that, in 
the long run, understanding will carry the day. Light may dazzle here and 
bewilder there; but, after all, it is light and not darkness. We English and 
Americans hold a talisman that makes us at home over half and more than _ half 
the world; and we are not going to rob it of its virtue by renouncing our ties 
and wantonly declaring ourselves aliens to each other. 

Our unity of speech is such a commonplace that we scarcely notice it. But, 
rightly regarded, it is a thing to be rejoiced in with a great joy, and not without 
a certain sense of danger happily escaped. He would have been a bold man who 
should confidently have prophesied at the Revolution that American and English 
would remain the same tongue, and that at the end of the nineteenth century 
there would not be the slightest perceptible fissure, or threat of ultimate divergence. 
No doubt there were forces obviously tending to preserve the linguistic unity of 
the two nations. There was the English Bible for one thing, and there was the 
whole body of English literature. The Americans, it might have been said, could 
scarcely be so foolish as deliberately ‘to renounce their spiritual birthright, or let 
it little by little drift away from them. But, on the other hand, virulent and 
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inveterate political enmity, had it arisen, might quite conceivably have led the 
Americans to make it a point of honour to differentiate their speech from ours, as 
many Norwegians are at this moment making it a point of honour to differentiate 
their language from the Danish which was, until of late years, the generally 
accepted medium of literary expression. In the evolution of their literature, they 
might purposely have rejected our classical tradition, making their effort rather to 
depart from than to adhere to it. Again, an observer in 1776 could not have 
foreseen the practical annihilation, by steam and electricity, of that barrier which 
then appeared so formidable—the Atlantic Ocean. He might have foreseen the 
immense influx of men of every race and tongue into the unpeopled West; but 
he could scarcely have anticipated with confidence the ready absorption of all these 
alien elements (save one!) into the dominant Anglo-Saxon polity. It was quite on 
the cards that a new American language might have developed from a fusion of 
all the diverse tongues of all the scattered races of the earth. 

Nothing of the sort, as we know, has happened. The instinct of kinship from 
the first kept political enmity in check; the Atlantic has been practically wiped 
out; and English has easily absorbed, in America, all the other idioms which 
have been brought into contact, rather than competition, with it. The result is 
that the English language occupies a unique position among the tongues of the 
earth. It is unique in two dimensions—in altitude and in expanse. It soars to 
the highest heights of human utterance, and it covers an unequalled area of the 
earth’s surface. Undoubtedly it is the most precious heirloom of our race, and as 
such we must reverence and guard it. Nor must we islanders talk as though we 
held it in fee-simple, and allowed our transatlantic kinsfolk merely a conditional 
usufruct of it. Their property in it is as complete and indefeasible as our own ; 
and we should rejoice to accept their aid in the conservation and renovation 
(equally indispensable processes) of this superb and priceless heritage. 

English critics of the beginning of the century so convincingly set forth the 
reasons why America, absorbed in the conquest of nature and in material progress, 
could not produce anything great in the way of literature, that their arguments 
remain embedded in many minds even to this day, when events have conclusively 
falsified them. It is quite a commonplace with some people that America has not 
developed a great American literature. If this merely mean that, in casting off 
her allegiance to George III., America did not cast off her allegiance to Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Swift, Pope, the reproach, if it be one, 
must be accepted. If it be a humiliation to American authors to own the traditions 
and standards established by these men, and thereby to enrol themselves in their 
immortal fellowship, why, then it must be owned that they have deliberately 
incurred that humiliation. One American of vivid originality tried to escape it, 
and with what result? Simply that Whitman holds a place of his own, somewhat 
like that of Blake one might say, in the literature of the English language, and 
has produced at least as much effect in England as in America. If, on the other 
hand, it be implied that American literature feebly imitates English literature, and 
fails to present an original and adequate interpretation of American life, no 
reproach could well be more flagrantly unjust. It is not only the abstract merit 
of American literature, though that is very high, but precisely the Americanism of 
it, that gives it its value in the eyes of all thinking Englishmen. Only one 
American author of the first rank could possibly, at a superficial glance, appear— 
not so much English as—European, cosmopolitan. I mean, of course, Edgar 
Allen Poe, who has left perhaps a deeper impress upon literature outside the 
English-speaking countries than any other imaginative writer of the century, with 
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the exception of Byron. Poe was a born idealist, a creature of pure intelligence. 
Whether in poetry or fiction, he was always solving problems; and it is hard to 
be distinctively national in an exercise of pure intelligence. We do not look for 
local colour in, for example, the agreeable essays of Euclid. But Poe’s intelligence 
was, at bottom, of a characteristically American type. He was the Edison of 
romance. As for the other great writers of America, what can be more patent 
than their Americanism? Speaking only, for the present, of those who have joined 
the majority, I would name two who seem to me to stand with Poe in the very 
front rank of original genius. ‘They are Emerson, that starlike spirit, dwelling in a 
serener ether than ours, which, though we may never attain, it is yet a refreshment 
to look up to; and Hawthorne, not perhaps the greatest romancer in the English 
tongue, but certainly the purest artist in that sphere of fiction. Now, it is a mere 
truism to say that each of these men was, in his way, a typical product of New 
England, inconceivable as the offspring of any other soil in the world. Emerson, 
it has been said not without truth, was the first of the American humourists, 
carrying into metaphysics that gift of realistic vision and inspired hyperbole which 
has somehow been grafted upon the Anglo-Saxon character by the conditions of 
American life. As for Hawthorne, though he has felt and reproduced the physical 
charm of Rome more subtly than any other artist, his genius drew at once its 
strength and its delicacy from his Puritan ancestry and environment. ‘To realise 
how intimately he smacks of the soil, we have but to think of that marvellous 
scene in Zhe Blithedale Romance, the search for Zenobia’s body. From what does 
it derive its peculiar quality, its haunting savour? Simply from the presence of 
Silas Foster, that delightful incarnation of the New England yeoman. “If | 
thought anything had happened to Zenobia, I should feel kind o’ sorrowful,” said 
the grim Silas; and there never was a speech more dramatically true, or, in its 
context, more bitterly pathetic. 

Even while English critics were proving that there could be no such thing as 
an American literature, Washington Irving and Fenimore Cooper were laying its 
foundations on a thoroughly American basis. Irving was none the less American 
for loving the picturesque traditions of his English ancestry; Cooper, a gallant 
and fertile genius, did his country and our language an inestimable service by 
adding a whole group of specifically American figures to the deathless aristocracy 
of the realms of romance. ‘Then, in the generation which has just passed away, 
we have such men as Thoreau, racy of his native soil; Longfellow, in his day 
and way the chief interpreter of America to England; Whittier, the poet of 
Quaker Pennsylvania, as Longfellow was the poet of Puritan Massachusetts ; 
Lowell, courtly, cultured, cosmopolitan, and yet the creator of Hosea Biglow ; 
Holmes, as American in his humour as Lamb was English, who justly ranks with 
Lamb and Goldsmith among the personally best-beloved writers of the English 
tongue. Prescott in the sphere of history paralleled the achievement of Cooper in 
fiction by giving literary form to the romance of the New World; while Motley 
was inspired (too ardently, perhaps) by the spirit of free America in writing the 
great epic of religious and political freedom in Europe. Finally, it must not be 
forgotten that in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a tragically American production, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe added to the literature of the English language the most potent, 
the most dynamic, pamphlet ever hurled into the arena of national life. 

Of all that a host of living Americans are doing for the literature of our 
common tongue, it is impossible to speak adequately, and it would be impertinent to 
speak perfunctorily. Not the Americanism merely, but the localism of the dominant 
school of fiction is its chief, and to my thinking its most valuable, characteristic, 
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Zvery region of the Republic, one might almost say every state, has its interpreter, 
and generally a very able one: for example, Miss Wilkins in the North, Miss Murfree 
in the middle states, and Mr. Cable in the South. And I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of expressing my conviction that if a work of incontestable genius has 
been issued in the English language during the past quarter of a century, it is that 
brilliant romance of the great rivers, Zhe Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 

We are apt in England to class as an “ Americanism” every unfamiliar, or too 
familiar, locution which we do not happen to like. As a matter of fact there is 
a pretty lively interchange between the two countries of slipshod and vulgar 
“journalese” ; and as the picturesque reporter is a greater power in America than 
he is with us, we perhaps import more than we export of this particular commodity. 
But there can be no rational doubt, I think, that the English language has gained, 
and is gaining, enormously by its expansion over the American continent. ‘The 
prime function of a language, after all, is to interpret the “form and pressure” 
of life—the experience, knowledge, thought, emotion and aspiration of the race 
which employs it. This being so, the more tap-roots a language sends down into 
the soil of life, and the more varied the strata of human experience from which 
it draws its nourishment, whether of vocabulary or idiom, the more perfect will be 
its potentialities as a medium of expression. We must be careful, it is true, to 
keep the organism healthy, to guard against disintegration of tissue; but to that 
duty American writers are quite as keenly alive as we. It is not a source of 
weakness but of power and vitality to the English language that it should embrace 
a greater variety of dialects than any other civilised tongue. A new language, says 
the proverb, is a new sense ; but a multiplicity of dialects means, for the possessors 
of the main language, an enlargement of the pleasures of the linguistic sense 
without the fatigue of learning a totally new grammar and vocabulary. So long as 
there is a potent literary tradition keeping the core of the language one and 
indivisible, vernacular variations can only tend, in virtue of the survival of the 
fittest, to promote the abundance, suppleness, and nicety of adaptation of the 
language as a literary instrument. ‘The English language is no mere historic 
monument, like Westminster Abbey, to be religiously preserved as a relic of the 
past, and reverenced as the burial-place of a bygone breed of giants. It is a 
living organism, ceaselessly busied, like any other organism, in the processes of 
assimilation and excretion. It has before it, we may fairly hope, a future still 
greater than its glorious past. And the greatness of that future will greatly 
depend on the harmonious interplay of spiritual forces throughout the American 
Republic and the British Empire. 

The Anglo-Saxon race has done, and is doing, more than any other people to 
undo the mischief wrought at the ‘Tower of Babel; and unless its sister common- 
wealths act towards each other with inconceivable and unpardonable folly, it will 
doubtless find in this fact its glory and its strength. What we want, and what I 
believe we are gradually attaining, is not political reunion or formal alliance, but 
simply a realisation that each is indispensable, if not to the prosperity, at least to 
the greatness, of the other. We want, not so much a “union of hearts” as a 
union of imaginations. An idea, an attitude of mind, is stronger than all the 
treaties ever signed, sealed and delivered. And we may perhaps indicate, however 
roughly and inadequately, the idea which is growing on both sides of the Atlantic, 
if we say that America requires England to complete her past, and England requires 
America to crown her future. 


WILLIAM ARCHER, 
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CRIME. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. Hott SCHOOLING. 


PART IV. 

HE sinister document which is the frontispiece of this article takes us back 
to the reign of George I., and to Jonathan Wild, the famous ancestor of 
the present-day spy—or “nark "—whose dangerous occupation is one of 

the factors of our police organisation for the detection of criminals. 

This blood-money certificate is one of a batch of similar documents which 
are preserved in the Public Record Office, and it authorises the payment of £40 
to Jonathan Wild for the capture of one Samuel Cole, a housebreaker, in the year 
1718. The original document, which has been injured by damp, has Wild’s 
signature on the back of it—as a modern cheque is endorsed by the payee—but 
here, for convenience, I have placed Wild’s signature and that of the witness 
(S. Manister) on the face of the certificate. 

Among the manuscripts of the Earl of Dartmouth are some letters written by 
Jonathan Wild to the Earl of Dartmouth in 1724, the year before Wild was 
hanged, and at the time when things were getting hot for the spy. He asks for 
Lord Dartmouth’s protection, and wrote on March 23rd, 1724 :— 


“T doe not doubt but that your Lordship will be surprized at my presumeing to write 
to you, but I cannot but hope your Lordship will pardon me for soe doeing, because | 
am Compelled to seek Protection, by the Violent Prosecution of some Magistrates 
(whom I never offended) who have encouraged Severall Notorious Thieves to swear 
against me, and to qualify them to be Legall Evidences, have procured his Majesties 
most Gracious Pardon for them, for Crimes for which they have been condemned, tho’ 
when this done, all they can or dare pretend to swear, amounts to no more then that 
they have paid back Goods to me, which they had stollen, and which I got restored to 
the right owners, and for this my service, the mistaken Zeale of those Gentlemen hurries 
them on to seek my ruine. But if your Lordship would be pleased to give me a letter 
to such person as you shall judge proper to hear and redress me, I am confident that 
the Designes of my Enemyes will be frustrated and I thereby at Liberty to discover, 
apprehend and convict Numbers of Notorious Criminalls, which will be of great service 
to the Publick ; and for which your Lordship will merit thanks and also the hearty 
Prayers for your Lordship’s long life and Prosperity.” 


This skulking letter of appeal, some parts of which are very curious—*‘ the 
Violent Prosecution of some Magistrates (whom I never offended) . . . the mistaken 


Zeale of these Gentlemen hurries them on to seek my ruine,” etc., etce.—did not 
help the artful Jonathan. He was more than suspected of being a thief himself 
and a receiver of stolen goods, adding to these occupations the “ making” of 
criminals in order to sell their lives, later, to the Law. But he played too long 
the game of running with the hare and hunting with the hounds, and in’ No. 32 
we see the card of exultant invitation that was issued by thieves to other thiey 
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and their friends to wit- 
ness the execution of 
their arch-enemy. ‘The 
wording of this invitation 
is quaint : 


“To all the Thieves, 
Pick - pockets, Family 
Fellows, etc., in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
Gentlemen and Ladies— 
You are hereby desird 
to accompany y" worthy 
friend y® pious Mr. I—— 
W—d from his Seat 
at Whittingtons Colledge 
[Newgate] to y® Tripple 
Tree [Tyburn], where he’s 
to make his last Exit 
on , and his Corps 

inGreat Britain tfrelan to be Carry’d from thence 
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No. 32.—The Invitation of thieves to thieves to witness the execution of lightly punished—make 
their enemy and betrayer, Jonathan Wild, thief-taker general of Great E strane ‘ sane 
Britain and Ireland, in the year 1725. a strange contras 


against the merciful 
tendency of the present time, which was illustrated in a former part of this article, 
and which is now further evidenced by noting the results of the working of “ The 
Probation of First Offenders Act, 1887.” This Act did not confer new powers 
on magistrates, but had effect rather as a Parliamentary declaration in favour of 
leniency to first offenders; and it acts chiefly on the punishment. of indictable 
offences tried summarily. In 1895, the most recent year for which the facts are 
published, the number of persons convicted of ‘ Indictable Offences tried summarily ” 
was 34,143, and of these convicted persons 3519 received the benefit of the First 
Offenders Act: in other words, 10°3 per cent., or say one convicted person out of 
every ten convicted persons, was practically let off instead of being sent to prison, 
or otherwise dealt with, probably to his future injury, for the committing of crimes, 
mainly larcenies, which in the time of Jonathan Wild would probably have sent the 
convicted person—now let off—to “'Tyburn’s Tripple Tree,” shown in No. 32 
On this score of leniency to first offenders it is interesting to notice a recent 
Home Office Return, which records the number of cases in which these released 
first offenders have been called upon to appear and receive judgment, or have 
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No. 33.—Some Backsliders, i.e. Criminals of various sorts who have been previously convicted of a crime or crimes. 
The relative degrees of frequency of the previous convictions of each of these five classes of criminals 
is here shown by the varying lengths of the shaded backslidings from goodness to crime. 


been known to have been subsequently convicted of a fresh offence: for, as the 
subsequent good conduct of these persons would practically mean no entry under 
the heading just quoted, we may learn from this Home Office paper something as 
to the beneficial effects of this Act of leniency. Here is a summary of the working 
of the First Offenders Act, 1887 :— . 


Of persons released in 1894, 9°7 per 100 released were convicted of a fresh offence, etc. 
” ”” 1895, 74 ” %” ” ” 
” ” 1896, 6°4 ”” ” ” %”” 


This progressive decrease in the percentage of released first offenders who were 
subsequently convicted for a second offence may be due in part to the fact that 
in July 1897, when the Return is dated, the persons released in 1894 had had 
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No. 34.—The Increase or Decrease of Crime. Minor offences. 


a longer time in which to commit a second offence than the persons released in 
1895 or in 1896. But, however this may be, it is satisfactory to see that more 
than go per cent. of the persons leniently treated in 1894 had, up to 1897, given 
no sign of a fresh offence against the law. 

As regards the thousands of first offenders who are thus yearly let off, and who 
are shown by the facts just quoted to be not real criminals, one is inclined to say 
with Portia that “the quality of mercy... blesseth him that takes” it, whatever the 
giving of mercy may do to the law—that mysterious impersonal Power which is 
probably non-sensitive to feeling of any kind, being purely judicial. 

No. 33 deals with a class of convicted persons wholly different from those 
unpractised first offenders the lenient treatment of whom we have just been discussing. 
Here we have backsliders of various degrees exhibited in the act of sliding back 
from a possible but unattained goodness into the more familiar crime, 
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Taking all prisoners convicted at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, about 45 per 
cent. have no previous conviction recorded against them, and 55 per cent. have 
had one or more previous convictions. 

In considering these results, we must remember that the records of previous 
convictions are often defective. The Committee on the Identification of Habitual 
Criminals arrived at the conclusion that in London the proportion of habitual 
criminals who were arrested but who escaped identification was much larger than 
in other districts, and that, speaking generally, “a certain proportion of old offenders, 
small in some districts, considerable in others, escape identification altogether.” 
But this defect in the process of identification of habitual criminals will probably 
become less now that the Bertillon system of identification has been adopted by 
the authorities of this country. 

The proportion of criminals previously convicted varies considerably in different 
classes of crime, and this variation is shown by No. 33. Here are the figures :— 
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No 33.—How Burglars get in. 


' ; ee Previous Convictions 
Nature of Crime. (per cent.) 

Offences against Property with Violence ) 
“ a : 66 

(Violent Robbers, etc., of No. 33) J 
Offences against Property without Violence ) 6 
(Non-Violent Thieves, etc., of No. 33) J ° : : F ; iat, 
Malicious Injuries to Property| 


(Incendiaries, etc., of No. 33) J - 
Forgery and Coining) P 

(Forgers, etc., of No. 33)J 37 
Offences against the Person) 30 


(Murderers, etc., of No. 33) J 


We see that the percentage of previous convictions is, as might be expected, 
highest in the first two groups of offences against property, which, with forgery and 
coining, include all those offences on which the professional criminal can depend 
for a livelihood. 

Of particular offences, as distinguished from the groups of crimes just dealt 
with, the proportion of old offenders stands highest under the head of larceny 
from the person, where the number is 79 per cent.; simple larceny (not theft from 
the person) comes next, with a proportion of 78 per cent. ; burglary, housebreaking 
and similar offences have a proportion of 66 per cent., and robbery of 64 per cent. 
Under the head of obtaining by false pretences the proportion is 44 per cent., 
and under receiving stolen goods 47 per cent. The last-named, says Mr. Troup in 
his Home Office Blue-Book, is a class of crime which is specially practised by 
habitual criminals, but the proportion of previous convictions is kept low by the 
16 
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No. 36.—The value of Burglars’ “ Swag.” 


difficulty of detection. In coining and passing counterfeit coin the proportion is 
57 per cent., and in forgery only 20 per cent. 

It should be stated that the foregoing records of the previous convictions of old 
offenders relate to the previous convictions for azy crime or crimes, not necessarily 
to previous convictions for crimes of the same character as that for which the last 
conviction is made. One objection to regarding only previous convictions for similar 
crimes is that by so doing we should exclude from the class of old offenders those 
habitual criminals who turn their hands to every sort of crime—Jacks-of-all-Crimes ; 
further, the fact of a prisoner having been previously convicted is itself a matter 
of interest to the law, apart from the question of whether he belongs to the class 
of professional criminals who gain their living by crime of one specific kind. 

Part III. of this article showed to how great an extent the more serious crimes 
have become less numerous during 1881—1895, and diagram No. 34 shows the 
crime-rates per 100,000 of the population, during these fifteen years, for minor 
offences that are tried summarily. Here is a short statement :— 


Per 100,020 of the Population in Percentage in 
(1881) (1895) (1881) (1895) 

Drunkenness . ; ‘ . : ; 670 : 557 100 ‘ 83 
Assault . ; ‘ ; ; . : 320 : 230 100 ; 72 
Malicious Damage , ‘ ‘ : 81 . 55 100 : 68 
Offences under Education Acts . , 259 : 261 100 ‘ 101 
Offences under Vagrancy Acts. . 154 ‘ 162 100 : 105 


We see that the offences of drunkenness, common assault, and malicious damage 
(here, mainly the breaking of windows), all show a considerable reduction since 1881. 
The slight increase in offences under the Education and the Vagrancy Acts are of 
small account by the side of the great improvement in the other directions. 

Readers of Part III. may remember that a slight increase in burglaries since 
1881 was noted. Here it may be useful to direct attention to No. 35, which 
shows how burglars get in. The window is by far the most favoured way of 
entry, and the proportion of each mode of entry per roo burglaries is :— 


How Burglars get in. Per cent. 
By Window . : ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 9a 
By Door or Fanlight . ‘ . : ; 5 « “te 
By False Key . , ° : : ‘ . a) ae 
By Area Grating, etc. . : ‘ . ‘ om 


Total . 100 
These records, which are not without interest to peaceable citizens, show very 
plainly the necessity of seeing that the windows are securely fastened before one 
goes to bed. 


















property stolen by burglars. 


The value of the Burglar's swag is 


Nil " 
Under 41 
Al and under £5 
4&5 % £10 
£10 < £20 
£20 9 £50 


450 and under £100 


£100 and upwards 


It is consoling to find that in no fewer than 56°8 per cent. of London burglaries 
and housebreakings the value of the property stolen is under £5. As already 
stated, the value of the property stolen is estimated by the losers; and, although the 


valuations included in No. 36 
are higher than they were 
before insurance against 
burglary came into opera- 
tion, we are shown by this 
diagram that the average 
foss by burglary is very 
small. 

The total estimated value 
of the property stolen in 
these 2,015 burglaries, etc., 
was £17,502, of which 
amount £1,470 were re- 
covered by the police: this 
leaves a_ total loss of 
£16,032, or an average loss 
of just under £8 for each 
person burglared. 

What one dislikes about 
burglars is perhaps not so 
much the loss of the property 
they may steal—which, as we 
have seen, is not very’ great 
as the damage they may 
do wantonly or otherwise to 





one’s furniture, papers and books in their search for treasure. A plan that I have 
acted on, when the house was shut up during holidays without a caretaker, is to 
send all the portable valuables out of the house and write a pleasant Notice to 
the possible burglar, inviting him to have some of the bottled stout and cigars which 
I place on the dining-room table by the side of the written notice, and informing 
him that all valuables have been removed. ‘The notice also contains a request 
that he will not damage my furniture, papers or books, and the statement that if 
he will go away, and shut the door after him, when he has had refreshment, and 


Diagram No. 36 contains some interesting information as to the value of the 
The value of the swag is much smaller than one 
would suppose; and, moreover, the values here recorded are those fixed by the 
owners of the property stolen in more than two thousand London burglaries and 
housebreakings upon which diagram No. 36 has been based. 
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No. 37.—The rat-trap prison. 
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will leave an address that he considers safe, I will, when I return, send to that 
address a sum of money, and will not mention his visit to the police. 

So far as I know, no burglar has paid my house a visit during my absence, and 
a burglar would be churlish indeed to refuse the conditions offered in this written 
notice, with a promise of money, if he go away, to encourage him to abstain from 
wanton damage. This plan may possibly be useful to other persons, and the law 
cannot say, I imagine, that to act thus is to participate in a felony, for one does 
one’s best to prevent the burglar from doing any damage,—he must have “ broken in” 
before he reads the notice, and one tempts him not to “break out” after reading it. 

Some of the newspapers told us last year that when we were all looking at 
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No, 38.—A warrant of King George II. for the payment of Ten Thousand Pounds Secret Service Money to James 
West, Esquire, dated 22nd April, 1755. 


the Jubilee procession, hordes of burglars and thieves would be at work in our 
houses, and fear of this undoubtedly kept many people at home on Jubilee day. 
Some while since I saw in Pearson’s Weekly an account of a new idea for a 
steel rat-trap prison—shown by permission in No. 37—which has several advantages, 
suggesting that a cage of this sort might be usefully employed on such public 
holidays as Jubilee day for the purpose of temporarily confining all the suspected 
persons of this city. In Part TII. of this article we saw that there are about 
eighteen thousand suspected persons at large in England and Wales. 

On inquiry, I found that the idea of this steel rat-trap prison came from the 
New York Penological Society, and the prison is built upon the following plan. 

The prison is a steel cage, divided into many small compartments, with no 
intercommunication: The body of it—the circular part in No. 37—is a cylinder 
of cells, rotary, like a squirrel-cage turned up on end, and there is absolutely no 
way out of any of the compartments, except through the small opening in the 
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stationary rectangular part of the prison, where the solitary warder stands. ‘There 
is one such opening for each tier of cells. Each of the cells is shaped like a 
hollow wedge, whose wide end meets the outside bars of the cage, and every part 
of this novel prison is made of hard steel. 

This rat-trap might not be suitable for a great penal establishment in which 
convicts live for many years, but it seems specially useful as a temporary lock-up, 
on occasions of public rejoicing, for suspected persons known to the police. It 
could be made, of course, in any size, and of one or more tiers, each tier being 
bolted on to the one below it. 

The frontispiece of this article shows a blood-money certificate for £40 
paid to Jonathan Wild; and here, in No. 38, is a Secret Service Warrant for 
£10,000 to be paid “ without account” to James West, Esquire, by order of King 
George II. I found this curious document amongst my old papers, and though 
there is, of course, no record to show whether this large sum was paid for services 
rendered by Mr. West in connection with crime, one is apt to link “ secret service ” 
with deeds that will not bear the light. 

Earlier parts of this article have shown that within the last ten or fifteen years 
there has been a large decrease in crime, and also in the amount of punishment 
inflicted—7.e. that the sentences passed on criminals are now considerably shorter 
than in former years. Here is a condensed summary of the punishments for the 
years 1883 and 1893, a comparison which shows a striking decrease in the number 
of long sentences, and the modern tendency to leniency by the inflicting of slighter 
punishments :—- 


Proportion per 1coo Convictions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 























. in in 
Sentences passed (1883) (1893) 
Death. . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : , : ‘ ; 7 2°03 F 2°89 
Penal Servitude :—Above 15 years. ; : ; : ‘ 3°35 . ‘72 
“s ‘i I5 years and above Io. ‘ 4 ‘ 2°47 r 2°48 
» ” IO 5; 99 ae : , ‘ 3 37°63 : 16°61 
$5 +s 5 years and under ‘ ‘ P ; r 77°99 ‘ 79°24 
Total Penal Servitude . 121°44 - 99°05 
Imprisonment :—Above I year . ° ° ‘ ‘ ; « Eas F 81°41 
‘ss I year and above 6 months ‘ s 7 ; 265°27 ‘ 199°44 
9 6 months and above 3 months. ; ‘ -  247°20 J 233°18 
“ 3 ‘“ ‘e I er , ‘ ‘ 136°16 : 172°82 
ie I month and under . P ‘ é ; ‘ 68°48 F 115°35 
Total Imprisonment « G3g-26 ‘ 802°20 
Detention in Reformatory . es ‘ , ; ; , 14°10 ‘ 6°29 
Fine, whipping, and recognizances_. : : : ; : 29°17 ‘ 89°57 
Total. : ‘ . 1,000°00 . 1,000°00 











Here, we see that in the longer sentences of penal servitude there has been a 
very great decrease, and whereas in 1883 there were 121 sentences of penal servitude 
in every 1000 sentences of all kinds, there were, ten years later, only gg sentences 
of penal servitude in every 1000 sentences. There is also a great reduction in 
the longer terms of imprisonment ; and here there were, in 1893, only 802 sentences 
of imprisonment per 1000 sentences of all sorts, as compared with 833 such 
sentences in 1883. On the other hand, the milder sentences of fine, whipping, 
or recognizances, have increased enormously, the increase being from 29 per 1000 
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but it seems from another 
point of view to show the 
efficacy of the English 
penal system. We saw 
in Part III. that, after 
age twenty-one, the pro- 
portion of criminals at 
ages twenty-one and up- 
wards fer 100,000 of the 
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No, 39.—A bright prospect for the future ; being the gradual vanishing of Indictable crimes per 
Indictable Crime from the social life of this country. 100,000 of the population, 





which was the rate for 
the year 1895, and which rate will possibly be lowered to only 150 crimes in 
A.D. 1900.* This gradual vanishing of crime is depicted in the concluding 
diagram of this article; and I appeal to all criminals and to all intending criminals 
to do their best not to let this bright prospect of the future be dimmed by a 
continuance of their activity in or towards crime, which is, moreover, one of the 
worst paid and most unsatisfactory of all the occupations open to the ordinary 
intelligence and industry of man. 


J. Horit ScHoo ine. 
* The Blue-Book for 1898, which relates to the year 1896, comes to me as I revise these 


words, and I see that the Indictable-crimes rate has dropped two points (to 165 per 100,000 of 
the population) towards the possible attainment of the forecast for the year 1900. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A BLOODLESS LEAGUER. 


E rode on to Brindisi, where in the castle the Nocelli were interned. Into 
the great plain of Apulia we descended from our mountains, which, brown 
and rocky, still pursued us on either hand. The distant hills from which 

we had come fell behind in every hue and tone of indigo. Beneath, betwixt us 
and the sea, was the green garden of fair Puglia, dotted with smiling white farms, 
wimpled across by sluggish watercourses; and there beyond, with the castle of 
Brindisi making a purple blotch upon it, spread the ultimate sapphire of the sea. 
It went to my heart to look upon it, for even thus in the days of my unforgotten 
childhood had appeared the nearer vivid green of the plain, and that distant 
cerulian bow-string from the castle of Monte Leone. 

Here and there, as we descended to the plain, we saw the little cone-shaped 
summer-houses of the townspeople of Brindisi, so built to diminish the buffeting of 
the wind ; and as the sun flashed on the gun-barrels of the Vardarelli, and the light 
breeze bore far the jingle of their bits and stirrup-irons, we laughed to see figures 
in lightest attire running into the vineyards and olive plantations in order to escape 
from the terrible comitiva. 

We rode into Brindisi and boldly up to the castle gate. Gaetano was first, 
and I close beside him. At the drawbridge we saw red and green uniforms 
instead of the white for which we had been on the watch. Instantly our Captain 
leaned forward, with a calm expression of triumph on his face. 

“Neapolitan militia!” he said: “our brothers are safe this time.” For we had 
all feared that the veterans of Austria might be in garrison. 

Then Gaetano called his trumpeter and bade him ride nearer and summon the 
castle to surrender. 

“We ask but two prisoners from your hand,” so ran the message, “ but if you 
give them not up to us, we will take them and your lives as well.” 

The trumpeter was a fine young fellow with a scarf of red and blue and 
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“Certainly | will obey you,’ said |: Hw 
‘you are the chief.’’ tins 


yellow (being the colours of the Charcoal-burners) : G Srenvillsl aid 
wound about his waist. He seemed to think ; a 
but little of his hazardous mission. | 

“Tet me go with him,” said I to Gaetano, 
impulsively ; whereat the youth smiled well-pleased, and offered me the white flag 
of truce to carry. But Don Gaetano looked at me with a quick glance of 
suspicion. 

“ Abide here by me,” he said gruffly ; “you know not what you ask!” 

Whereat I sulked, like the silly spoilt child I was. 

“Certainly I will obey you,” said I: “you are the chief. But do not presume 
on passive obedience. You are not a lazy Bourbon Ferdinand, and if you try me 
too far, I will leave the Vardarelli and set up a comitiva of mine own.” 

At that he laughed, and reaching across he pinched my ear and pulled certain 
little curls I had not had the heart to crop which still clustered behind them. 
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“Would you then leave me,” he said to young Giovanni of Salerno, the 
trumpeter, “if this empty-pate set up a comitiva?” 

“Aye, that would I!” said the lad heartily, with such instant conviction that 
he set us all laughing, “and so would every young fellow in your band, Don 
Gaetano—that is, if Don Pietro were to set up his banner.” 

Don Gaetano smiled grimly, as if inwardly enjoying the jest. Then he said 
gravely, ‘‘Signiore Pietro, I must make you a lieutenant, that you be not driven to 
extremes and desert me, riding away with all the life of the band at your tail.” 

The herald trotted forward with the white standard in his hand. ‘The sun 
shone hotly upon him; but he rode gallantly enough, for I think he knew, 
this vain Giovanni, that other eyes than those of Don Gaetano were upon him 
as he went. 

We saw the sentinels turn inward and the iron gates shut as he approached. 
Green coats red-belted and feather-crowned swarmed along the battlements as he 
went nearer. Certainly it was a brave man’s service the young fellow was 
rendering, for we could see the musket-barrels levelled at him as he rode, and 
hear the short words of command. But he was within a hundred yards of the 
tower ere he stayed his advance. Then, standing alone in the middle of the way, 
he blew the trumpet and waved the white banner. We could not hear what he 
said, but there ensued a great pother upon the towers, and a running to and fro as 
of stampeded horses. 

Presently came Giovanni of Salerno back laughing, but for all that sitting alert 
and gay as if he had been showing his steed’s paces at the fair of Bari. 

“The commandant says that he will gladly give up his prisoners, on condition 
that we will shoot a hundred or two bullets into the doors and casements, in 
order to show to the Englishman when he comes. For that all Englishmen dwell 
upon the sea, and are easily deceived concerning matters upon the land.” 

“‘Content,” smiled Gaetano: “he is a wise and gallant commandant. We will 
e’en humour him. But bid him put outside such a store of powder and ball as 
may recoup us for the expense of fusilade. Powder and lead is scarcer among the 
mountains than here in the port of Brindisi.” 

Then he turned to the troop, and in quick brusque sentences told them what 
was desired of them, whereat many laughed in their saddles. But he ordered us 
to dismount, and leaving our horses in safety, we skirmished about the land face 
of the castle. The guns began to crack merrily, and the white smoke of the 
return fire to rise. It was a noble engagement, but not so much as a fly was 
wounded, for the only bullets fired that day imbedded themselves in the great 
doors of the castle or “spatted” harmlessly against the walls. 

“Tis dry work in the June sun,” quoth one, Big Antonio by name: “I would 
rather besiege a wine-shop and its jolly Hebe than the terrible defences of the castle 
of Brindisi. See how the blood drips from me!” And the rogue wrung the sweat 
from nis brow with a quick twirl of his fingers. 

Just then another white flag rose from the tower above the gateway. Don 
Gaetano waved our. herald forward. <A green-coated militiaman stood without the 
gate waving the flag in one hand and holding a tricoloured scarf of Carbonaro 
colours in the other. 

“Good Cousins, without,” he cried, with a voice in which fear of the terrible 
Vardarelli fought with mirth at his message, “ we also are all good cousins within. 
The Commandant greets you well, and is sending out wine and bread for his 
friends, and with it Lippo Nocelli and his brother, that the Signiori Vardarelli may 
know in what respect they are ever held in the castle of Brindisi.” 
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When this was repeated to the comitiva there was an answering shout, and 
but for the restraining influence of Gaetano they would have ridden forward 
immediately. But the Chief, having returned his thanks and compliments to 
the gallant commandant, directed that the viands should be carried to the open 
balcony of an unused palace which looked towards the castle, so that we might 
be assured that no treachery was intended by this very complaisant general 
of militia. 

Presently we could discern the great pear-shaped amphore being stacked in the 
cool of the fountain behind, where the spray played upon them, while the loaves 
of bread were bestowed under the swinging creepers of the balcony itself. 

Then Don Gaetano made the porters taste each jar of ‘wine and each batch of 
loaves—for poison had not been unknown in the annals of Bourbon hospitality. 
But there was no evil to be feared when four* hundred Vardarelli were in Brindisi 
with their horses ready and their swords by their sides. So there we rested merrily 
enough, and ate and drank to the content of our hearts. Don Gaetano questioned 
Lippo as to his treatment and the strength of the garrison. Lippo admitted that 
he had been very comfortably off, and that the militia were as little in love with 
their duty as it was possible for men to be. They were ready to be Ferdinand’s 
men, or Murat’s men, or good cousins of the Charcoal-burners, just as it suited. 
“Good money and good wine have no politics!” they said leering openly at 
each other. Well might the Vardarelli stick eagles’ feathers in their hats and call 
themselves Kings of Apulia; for they at least knew what they wanted, and if it 
was not given to them, why, then they took it. 

So when the heat was somewhat abated we set out to ride back. 

“ But this Englishman—Giorgio,” I asked of Don Gaetano: “what of him? 
Giovanni says that all English live on the sea, and that England is only a 
great black stone with rings in it, to which they tie up their ships at night. 
Have the English truly fins along their sides, and are their fingers webbed like 
ducks’ feet ?” 

“Giovanni is a young fool—he speaks wind,” said Don Gaetano, ‘The English 
are indeed great on the sea, but they are also great on the land; and in Spain 
and on the verges of the Low Countries, have you not heard how that they put 
down the Great Emperor ?” 

“But this Englishman Giorgio, what of him? Will he destroy us?” 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“He will do even as the others,” he said. ‘“ He will sweep a little while with 
his new broom, like a child with a toy. He will make very clean several places 
that were not very dirty. He will keep far off from the Vardarelli. He will write 
reports in fine ink on great rough-edged blue paper, which will go to Naples and 
be put into pigeon-holes till the judgment day. ‘Then his friend Nugent the Austrian 
will be disgraced, and, poof! this Englishman will vanish and Apulia again be as 
though he had never been !” 

“Ves,” said I, “even thus it was with Corre and the others—so you have ever 
said, and it has come true. But may not this Englishman be different? Is there 
no fear for the home of the Vardarelli beyond the Great Stone Gate, for the end 
of the free riding and all that makes our greatness ?” 

Gaetano reached a hand across to pinch my cheek, as was his fashion, smiling 
grimly the while. 

“The Vardarelli are not captains of militia—nor I the commandant of the 
castle of Brindisi,” he said. ‘‘We are four hundred men, sworn to live and die 
together. The home of the Vardarelli shall not be violate either by Englishmen 
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from the sea or yet by White Croat from the North. Have no fear. Even as 
the sun sets after it rises, so will the Englishman come and go. ‘Then another sun 
will arise, and another, and another. And after them all the mountains will still 
stand about and abide the same.” 


Nevertheless the Englishman was nearer than we knew. And we who _ had 
brought down the castle of Brindisi by the simple stamping of the hoofs of our 
horses were now to be taken in hand like children, and that by the outlander 
Church, or as we of Apulia called him ‘ Giorgio’—the Northern insularisms being 
markedly unwholesome to Italian tongues. 

It was dark when we reached the town of Cerignola, and halted for an hour 
to rest the horses. We had yet far to go, and a storm was brewing. For hours 
we had heard the hoofs of the steeds which drew the thunder car stamping over 
Adria. The lift above us grew blue-black, the faint flicker of lightning wavered here 
and there across it, and glinted on the scabbards and musket-barrels of the comitiva. 
Aloft the wind hooted down the promise of a wild night. 

“You have your cloak?” questioned Don Gaetano presently, flinging his words 
over his shoulder after a long pause of steady riding. 

“No,” I answered ; “it was left behind at our first halting-place this morning.” 

He said not a word of complaint or disapproval, but for all that he punished me. 

“Then take mine!” he said shortly, and denuded himself of his great rough 
coat of faded Apulian blue. 

“T cannot, Don Gaetano,” I said: ‘ you will need it yourself.” 

“Take it and put it about your shoulders: do as I bid you,” he commanded ; 
“here come the first drops of the thunderstorm.” 

“Indeed, then, I will not!” I made reply. And I daresay I tossed my head 
in the way that was usually so effective with Don Giovanni and the rest of the 
comitiva, whenever I, a spoilt child, had resolved to have my own way. 

But Don Gaetano looked at me with that direct gaze before which no eyes 
could stand. 

“T am your captain,” he said: “I order you to put it on.” 

Then I could not resist saying that which only a spiteful girl would say. 

“Oh, I hate you,’—I blurted it out so that those nearest could hear,—‘“ I hate 
you for a cruel tyrant, Don Gaetano !” 

“So?” he said coolly; “only do as I bid you.” 

I had perforce to ride on, with the hateful cloak about my shoulders, but 
the tears rose to my eyes and fell down my cheeks. And I took care 
that Don Gaetano should see them also. I hoped that his heart would smite 
him that he should tyrannise over a girl. Yet I think that secretly I liked his 
masterful way. 

But whether or no, certainly his stern equal face showed no trace of emotion. 
The rain fell and drenched him through and through. The lightning illuminated 
his stalwart figure, but never did he deign me a single glance, nor did a word 
of pity for my misery escape him. And this though he could not have helped 
noticing my tears. Now Don Giovanni touched my arm often in sympathy as 
we rode—but secretly; and once he offered me a scented kerchief. Yet Gaetano, 
though I glanced at him often, would not so much as look; but rode forward 
with the rain beating down upon him, and his face set like iron into the darkness. 
Only once he put his hand back and twitched the cape of his cloak over my 
bridle arm, but without even looking at me. 

And I hated him more for that than for all the rest. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


THE COMING OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 


Ir was at the cross-roads beyond the Casa Palumbo that one of our district 
scouts, who knew that we should be riding home that way, brought us word how 
the Englishman Giorgio, who had come to rule Apulia for Ferdinand, was sheltering 
at the Albergo Raimondo in the town of Cerignola. The town lay beneath us in a 
little cup ; and by the gathering and scattering of the lights we could see that there 
was some unusual excitement there. Presently, with a pale-faced follower or two, 
the fat syndic of the town dashed up upon his mule. As soon as he found 
himself in the presence of the full muster of the comitiva, his hat was in his hand 
and his eyes fairly goggled out with fear. His breathing came in stertorous pants, 
and his whole complexion grew mottled and unpleasing as he stood within the 
circle of the lighted lantern with which Don Giovanni had hurried forward. 

“Great and famous chief of the Vardarelli,” he wheezed, “if it please you, there 
is come to our town General Church, which is to say Giorgio, the Englishman ; 
and, hearing that you are to pass this way with the cométiva, he hath sent to 
command—I mean, of course, to invite you to come and see him.” 

Don Gaetano laughed a short hoarse laugh. 

“Did he say ‘invite’ or ‘command,’ Signior Syndic ?” 

“I think—I am afraid very much that the mad Englishman, not having the fear 
of death before him, said ‘command’ !” 

The smile sprang again to the face of the chief. 

“Well said!” he cried. “I will go and see this Englishman. I desire to 
look upon the face of the first man who ever dared to say ‘I command’ 
to Don Gaetano Vardarelli, riding in full comitiva through his own country 
of Apulia !” 

The Syndic bowed low, and his attendants fell in behind him. The wind 
blattered in their faces and the lightning revealed that they were well nigh as 
pale as their master—whether from fear of Giorgio the Englishman, or of the 
Vardarelli, I know not. 

“Tell me, Sir Syndic,” said Gaetano, as we rode on underneath the beating of 
the tempest, “ what force hath this Englishman with him in Cerignola ?” 

“My lord,” quoth the Syndic, “I am a poor man, but true of heart. He 
seemeth to be alone, save for an attendant or two. But since no man that is not 
mad would trust himself in the path of the Vardarelli unsupported, or would send 
such a message to the great Captain, I opine that he must have a large army 
within call, but hidden we know not where by the darkness of the night, the 
sudden storm, and the difficulties of the country.” 

“T thank you,” said Gaetano: “you are a worthy chief magistrate. But you 
know not the disposition of the mad English, nor indeed of any brave man. He 
may well enough be all alone and yet call for Don Gaetano; or he may have 
fifty thousand soldiers within call and yet mean no treachery. In either case I 
would go and see the first man that hath dared to impose his commands upon 
the Vardarelli.” 

The Syndic of Cerignola bowed his acknowledgments as well as he could, for 
the wind was undermining his hat brim and playing at revolution with his flapping 
cloak. He was a wise and fat chief magistrate, and kept on as good terms as he 
could with outlaw and inlaw alike. But for all that his mottled complexion told 
what this night’s work had cost him, ere he could bring himself to put his head in 
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the lion’s mouth and set forth to intercept the dread chief of the Vardarelli, riding 
there with all his troop behind him. 

“We go to call upon the Englishman who is come to teach us to obey 
Ferdinand, the Bourbon of Naples!” cried Don Gaetano to his nearest: followers ; 
and though upon that night of storm even his great voice could not reach one- 
third of the force that followed him, the news spread from man to man till every 
rider knew that the comitiva must be riding full into the heart of the hostile army 
of Albanesi with which (so the tale rolled) the English general had come from 
Naples in order to subdue the province of Apulia. 

We all thought our chief must be mad to risk such a contest of unequal 
numbers. For, as I could hear Don Giovanni muttering on my right flank to the 
wind-clacking darkness of the night, “ What soldier of King Ferdinand would send 
such a message who had not a force of a hundred to one? And though the 
Vardarelli are brave men and ready to die for their leader and the cause of 
liberty, there is little service to either in their committing suicide !” 

And I could catch the grumble as it spread like contagion among the long 
wavering comitiva that stretched back underneath the wind-blown city lamps and 
the blue flicker of the storm. 

But we passed the wall without a sight of any Neapolitan soldier, We rode 
through the narrow streets of Cerignola. Not a dog wagged its tail. 

“Tt hath all the marks of an ambush!” quoth Don Giovanni behind me, in so 
loud a voice that his elder brother turned angrily upon him. 

“ Don Giovanni, to-night you have all the marks of a coward; and if you cannot 
keep your tongue still, from this day forth you shall stay at home with the women 
—yes, with the women and children! And then, remembering me, he added, “ As 
it is, my Pietro here is worth a dozen of you, with your fears and croakings.” 

After that there was no more muttering. 

Presently we came to the Albergo Raimondi, which fairly blazed with lights. 
It seemed as if the fatrone had lighted every lamp and candle within the walls. 
Yet not a soldier, so far as I could see, was on guard. The stone steps of the 
old palace were vague, untenanted, in the great light. The landlord, whether in 
fear of the Vardarelli or of his guest, had conveyed himself away to a place of 
safety. So there in the rain-beaten street we formed up, and I would have 
remained with the comitiva had not Don Gaetano called me to accompany him 
into the presence of the general, as also his brothers Girolamo and Giovanni. 

We went up the broad white marble steps of the Albergo with our hands 
ready upon the sword hilt, glancing this way and that for any signs of an ambush. 
At least all of us save Don Gaetano, who, merely dusting the raindrops from his 
coat and swinging his hat to clear the dripping brim, strode upward as if he were 
going upstairs to the Lady Mother in our own Casa beyond the Stone Gate. For 
such is the nature of one great man when he goes to meet another. 

At the landing we came for the first time upon a soldier in uniform, He stood 
stiffly on guard, with his musket and bayonet at the shoulder. 

Don Gaetano halted to answer his challenge. 

“T am Don Gaetano Vardarelli, and I have come to pay my respects to the 
distinguished General Church at his own request.” 

The soldier saluted like a wooden image worked by wires. 

“T will inform Captain Campbell, who will approach his Excellency,” he said. 

So with the most admirable patience our Gaetano stood waiting on the stairs 
till the soldier had brought a young officer of quick and alert mien, who by his 
appearance seemed to have been drying his steaming garments in front of the fire.” 
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“Don Gaetano Vardarelli?” said he, bowing courteously. 
“The same,” responded our Chief. “I am come to obey the commands of the 
great General ! ” 

Again the officer bowed, with the air of one who has distinctions of his own if 
he cared to reveal them. He was a tall lad, fair-haired and fair-skinned, with a 
strong, clear-cut face—not handsome, perhaps, but yet with something wondrously 
boyish and taking about the eyes. 

“T will at once announce you to the General,” he said. 

He stepped across the ante-room to an inner door. At this he knocked, and 
inclined his ear for the answer. 

“Who is there?” cried a voice from within, amazingly rich and clear. 

“Tt is I, Campbell.” Or as he seemed to say it “ Quandel.” 

“ Ah, Campbell—well, what is it?” 

“Don Gaetano Vardarelli, whom your Excellency desired to see, has come to 
pay his respects to you.” 

*“ Bring him in at once!” the rich voice said. 

Captain Campbell smiled encouragingly upon us and motioned our Chief 
forward. 

“JT will take this youth with me,” he said to Campbell, indicating me with his 
hand. The soldier youth bowed again, like one who dismisses a matter too slight 
to be: disputed about. And in another moment we were in the presence of the 
most remarkable man it has ever been my hap to see—General Richard Church, 
the Englishman who had come to win Apulia for the King. 


(Zo be continued.) 


S. R. CROCKETT. 
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THE SIX FORCES. 


A COMPARISON OF THE ARMIES AND NAVIES Of THE 
SIX GREAT EUROPEAN POWERS. 


T a time like the present, when the martial spirit is so much in evidence, 
and when the air is full of war and rumours of war, it becomes a subject 
of great interest, nay of national importance, to know the strength of 

the great European Powers. Indeed, the present state of unstable equilibrium of 
the international political situation, together with the certainty of increased 
expenditure on our own mediums of offence and defence, render it incumbent upon 
all thinking persons to obtain a knowledge of the great factors of European war. 

Now, it is not every one who can grasp the significance of a collection of 
numerical figures. Every one, however, can see the importance of these figures if 
they are set forth in a graphic and palatable manner. In addition to this, figures 
so represented make a lasting impression on the mind, which is not the case with 
a mere enumeration of dull numbers and bald facts. This being so, the following 
illustrations, which graphically and vividly depict the strength of the Army and 
Navy of each of the great European Powers, will be found instructive as well as 
entertaining. Of course these sketches only represent the relative numerical sizes 
of the armies, and not their value as fighting powers. These latter are naturally 
factors which cannot be represented. 

In each illustration the height or length, as the case may be, of each pictorial 
figure is proportional to the statistics it illustrates—this being the most impressive 
way of presenting the facts. 

According to the latest official statistics, the following is the strength of each 
standing army—that is, of each army of trained men under arms on a_ peace 
footing :— 


TABLE I. 
ARMIES ON A PEACE FOOTING. 
Russia (European) . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 791,802 Officers and Men. 
Germany . 5 ‘ P ; . - 585,440 -_ m 
France ‘ ; ‘ ‘ P é . - 546,044 em ae 
Austria-Hungary . , : ‘ ” ‘ - 358,697 om = 
Italy . F . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « 29%, 355 ‘i ‘i 
United Kingdom ; . . ‘ ° - 163,569 . és 
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As this article deals with the European armies only, 
the Russian Asiatic army and the various colonial and 
other non-European troops are not taken into account. 

Figure 1 depicts the comparative size of the relative 

RUSSIA peace armies as represented by a foot-soldier dressed in 

the appropriate national costume. ‘The first thing that 

will strike the reader is the small size of ‘Tommy Atkins when compared with 

Ivan’s colossal proportions. It will also be seen that Germany and France are fairly 

well balanced, although the preponderance is on the side of Germany, Hans being 
slightly taller than Jean. 

It is more difficult to give the number of men composing the Continental 
armies when on a war footing. Practically the whole adult male population, with 
the exception of the aged, would be liable to military service. The following 
figures give the numbers of trained men liable to be sent abroad in a time of war, 
and they correspond to our total standing army when the Volunteers and 
Yeomanry are excluded. In the case of the Russian Army a large number of 
the men, more especially the reserves, are only partially trained. There are no 
official returns issued of the number of men composing the German army when 
on a footing of war. Had the Continental territorial armies been included, the 
figures would have been greatly swollen: for instance, Austria-Hungary possesses 
a “ Landsturm” of over four million men. The figures are :— 









TABLE II. 
ARMIES ON A WAR FOOTING. 
Germany . : ; : ‘ ; ‘ - 3,000,000 Officers and Men. 
France . 5 ; : ‘ F ‘ . 2,500,000 a re 
Russia (European) . ‘ 3 j + 2,455,000 ae ‘a 
Austria-Hungary. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 1,872,178 es a 
Italy ‘. ‘ , : : . - 1,268,308 ~ os 


United Kingdo 369,721 
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Figure 2 represents the above in a graphical way in the same manner as the 
previous figure. Germany now occupies the predominant position, while France 
and Russia are nearly level. Poor ‘Tommy still occupies the lowest position, the 
contrast being very marked. Even if the Native Indian Army, Volunteers, etc., 
be included, the number would only be about a million. 

The amount of misapprehension which exists on the subject of the armies on 
a war footing is really surprising ; and this misconception, not to say disagreement, 
exists on the part of supposedly competent authorities, as witness several recent 
articles in the leading magazines. A-~comparison of any of the popular books of 
reference, such as ‘ Whitaker’s Almanac” and “ Hazell’s Annual,” will give further 
examples of this dissension. Perhaps the explanation is the difficulty in obtaining 
accurate statistics owing to the figures being given in different terms of value. 

Another source of difficulty in these comparisons is the delay in publishing 
the official returns. This is especially the case with the statistics of the Russian 
Army; in all cases, however, the statistics given in this article are the officially 
published figures and not the estimates. 

Having obtained an idea of the size of the various armies, war and peace, the 
first question that presents itself is: What proportion do these armies bear to the 
populations of their respective countries? ‘The answer to this question is of more 
than passing interest, and of course necessitates a knowledge of the population of 
each country. The statistics of the populations, according to the last edition of 
the “Statesman’s Year Book,” are as follows :— 

TABLE III. 
POPULATIONS OF THE SIX COUNTRIES. 


Russia (in Europe) . ‘ : ; ‘ 5 . . 106,114,589 
Germany . , ° . ‘ . : : . - 52,279,915 
Austria-Hungary : : ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 44,448,474 f 
United Kingdom . ‘ ; ‘ : , P - 40,000,000 
France : : : : ; ‘ : ; . - . 38,517,975 
Italy . : 5 : : ‘ ‘ ; ; : - 31,290,490 
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The thick lines in Figure 3 show the size of the above 
populations by the length of each line. 

A comparison of the proportions of armies to the 
populations can now be made by dividing the above populations 
by the respective armies. ‘The result will yield the number of 
inhabitants of each country to one soldier. ‘This has 
done in Table IV., where the result will be found in the first 
column ; and, further, the number of soldiers during a time of 
peace in each thousand inhabitants will be seen in the second 
column. 
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IV. 





No. oF SOLDIERS 
In Eacu 
1,0co INHABITANTS. 


No. oF INHABIT- 
ANTS TO 
Eacu Soipier. 


Country. 





France . 70°540 14°277 
Germany 89°303 11°200 
Austria- Hungary 124°920 8'070 
Russia (European) 134‘016 7°463 
Italy . ‘ 35°250 7°394 
United Kingdom . 245000 4°089 


Figure 4 shows graphically the result of column 2, Table IV., 
the height of each soldier being proportional to the number of 
soldiers contained in each thousand of population when the 
armies are on a peace-footing. 
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that given in ‘Table V. 


Figure 5. 





TABLE V. 
War. 





No. oF INHABIT- 
ANTS TO 
Eacu So.pier. 


CountTRY. 


France 15 407 
Germany ‘ 17°427 
Austria-Hungary . 23740 
Italy . , ‘ 24 671 
Russia (European 43°223 
United Kingdom. 108'190 
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If the same process be gone through with 
the armies on a war footing, the result will be 
and _ illustrated by 


No. oF SOLDIERS 


In Eacu 


1,000 INHABITA 


64 907 


382 


NTS. 


From the above tables and diagrams it will be distinctly seen that France 


possesses an enormous army, in both times of peace and war, as compared with 
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the population. These two tables and corresponding illustrations exhibit in a 
striking and remarkable manner the immense size of the Continental armies generally. 
They very clearly show the small size of our army when compared to the population 
of the United Kingdom ; and although much admittedly depends upon the unit, yet 
numbers invariably have an important influence upon the issue of a conflict. 

After having obtained the above information it is most instructive to institute a 
comparison of the sizes of the armies and of the countries pro- 
tected by them. 

Such a country as Russia is evidently heavily 
handicapped by possessing an extensive frontier, 
both by sea and land. This frontier has to 
be protected by numerous forts, requiring large 
garrisons, so that a great proportion of the army 
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THE SIX FORCES. 


must in a time of war be practically of no use. A large frontier 
is essentially a source of weakness, and it goes without saying 
that a large area is more difficult to defend and requires more 
defenders than a small one. ‘The following table gives the areas 
in square miles of each country. 


TABLE VI. 
AREA IN SQUARE MILEs. 


Russia (European) . 2,095,616 
Austria- Hungary 240,942 
Germany 208,830 
France 204,92 
United Kingdom : ‘ ‘ ‘ P 120,979 
Italy F . ‘ ‘ ‘ * ‘ ; : 110,646 


Figure 6 gives the above areas in a pictorial manner; the 
length of each line being proportional to the area. 

If the area of each land is now divided by its army, the 
number of soldiers per square mile will be arrived at. For 
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practical purposes the numerais in Table VII. represent the $ Pe + 
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number of soldiers, both in a time of peace and of war, in * 28% 
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TABLE VII. L| | | 
No. OF SOLDIERS PER 10 SQUARE MILEs. A 
CountTrRY. PEACE. WarR 
Germany . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ : - 28:03 14366 
France ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; . , 26 75 122°49 
Italy . , : . ; : : : ‘ P 20°91 114°63 
Austria-Hungary . ; ; . ‘ : ° : 14°89 77°70 
United Kingdom . ’ : ; ; . 4 : 13,10 30°56 
Russia ‘ j ‘ : , , , ‘ , 377 11°71 
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It will be seen that Germany now heads the list, while the immense extent of 
European Russia causes that country to be at the very bottom—even far below 
the United Kingdom. Our own country does not here cut the sorry figure hitherto 
seen in the diagrams. Figure 7 represents the same facts, the pen representing the 
peace-army and the sword the war-army of each country, after the system of 
elucidation employed in the previous illustrations. 


Unquestionably our navy is the more important of the two services, for our 
national existence depends upon the mastery of the sea; once that is lost, our 
army will avail us little. It is therefore of prime necessity that a clear grasp 
should be obtained of its relation to the navies of the other powers. So now we 
will leave the military portion of this article and proceed to the naval. 

On turning to the navies of the six powers it will be seen that the balance of 
power is quite altered ; for, so far from the United Kingdom being last on the list, 
it takes a most decided lead. 

If the comparison of the armies is difficult, the comparison of the navies is far 
more so, for in the latter case the value of the ships as fighting machines must 
be taken into account. ‘The wide divergence of the navies in this respect is 
surprising. Many of the vessels are in a poor condition, and as fighting machines 
some are comparatively useless. No general rules can be laid down in instituting 
such a comparison; but the mere numbers of ships on each side are of course 
worthless for this purpose. 

A comparison of the number of seamen and marines of the different fleets 
would also be of no practical value in connection with these comparisons ; although 
it may be stated here that the number of officers, seamen and marines in the 
British Navy, that is the number of all ranks, is 100,054, and the next two navies 
in point of numbers of all ranks are the Russian with 39,575 and the French with 
25,500 men. As in the case of the armies, the navies of the foreign Powers are 
enlisted by conscription, or rather their ranks are augmented to a great extent by 
this method. But we will now consider the vessels. 

It would be out of place in an article like this to give the full details of 
the composition of the fleets, to state the number of armoured, protected and 
unprotected cruisers, or to enter into nice distinctions. A Navy Return on the 
“Fleets of Great Britain and Foreign Countries,” which was “Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be Printed, 17 May 1898,” will give those who wish to 
pursue the subject full information of the launch, displacement and armaments, of 
each one of the ships composing the fleets of five of the above nations, reduced to 
one common scale. 

Table VIII., however, gives the number of ships, in each class, of five of the 
European Powers, and it also gives the number built and buildirg. Under the 
latter heading are contained those ships for which the money has been appropriated 
and which are planned and about to be built. ‘The table shows how Italy is 
being left behind. It is extremely interesting to note the proportional numerical 
disparity between the torpedo boats and torpedo boat destroyers, respectively, of 
Great Britain and the other nations; the destroyers being at present almost 
monopolised by Great Britain. 

The most cursory examination of the following table will reveal the fact that 
France. Russia and Germany are increasing their fleets of battleships and cruisers 
by a proportionately far greater number of vessels than is the case with the 
corresponding fleets of Great Britain. Thus the total number of battleships already 
built in the three foreign fleets is 56 as compared to our 52, while the 
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numbers shown in the table to be building are the disproportionate ones of 
23 and 12 respectively. It is true, however, that our vessels are larger, ship for 
ship, than those of any other country. The average displacement of the battleships 
of Great Britain is 11,345 tons, of Russia 10,326 tons, Italy 9,875 tons, France 
9,725, and Germany 6,698 tons. 

TABLE VIII. 


FLEETS OF THE POWERS. 


Great 








Buirain. FRANCE, Russia. GERMANY. | __ ITALY. 
Battleships built . : ‘ : 52 27 | 12 17 15 
re building ‘ . ‘ 12 8 10 5 2 
Cruisers built . ° : : : 129 | 55 16 31 19 
», building . , ° ‘ 32 20 6 10 5 
Coast Defence Vessels built . ‘ 15 14 15 I {| — 
», building ‘ a _ I — 
Special Vessels built : ° : 3 I 5 I 2 

»» building . ° . — | - I - 

Torpedo Vessels built . P as 35 13 7 2 15 
»» building ‘ . -- 2 - — 
Torpedo Boat Destroyers built | 50 —_ I — — 
pe ‘ eo building . 46 | 8 28 I I 
ys Boats built ‘ .: ‘ 98 | aa 174 113 142 
‘ », building . ‘ o. — 38 9 2 


The vessels in ‘Table VIII. vary from the two leviathan Italian battleships—the 
Italia, 15,407 tons, launched in 1880, and the Lepfantfo, 15,549 tons, launched in 
1883—down to torpedo boats of twenty tons displacement. With the exception of 
the above two Italian ships, the largest war vessels in actual service are the nine 
British battleships of the Spencer programme—the first of which, the JJagnéficent, 
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was launched in December 1894, and the last, the ///ustrious, in September 1896— 
each of which has a displacement of 14,900 tons. There are no similar vessels 
afloat which can approach in size the monster British cruisers Zerridle and 
Powerful, which were launched in 1895, each of these formidable vessels displacing 
14,200 tons. The next largest cruisers are the Russian ships ossiya, of 12,300 
‘tons, launched in 1896, and Rurik, of 10,933 tons, launched in 1892. 

The largest battleships now building for the respective navies are of the following 
displacements, and they are given in the same order of nationality as in Table VIII. : 
Implacable, and two others, 15,000; Bouvet, 12,012 ; Peresvyet, and another, 12,674 ; 
Konig Wilhelm (relief), and two others, 10,875 ; Ammiraglio di Saint Bon, and 
another, 9,645 tons. 

In the following table the number of vessels their displacement, armaments, date 
of construction, and all other particulars, necessary to compare the fighting efficiency 
of the different fleets at the present day, have been taken into consideration and 
duly weighed with the results given. The figures may be relied upon to be fairly 
accurate—that is to say, as accurate as such calculations can be. If the value of 
the navy of the United Kingdom, as a collection of purely fighting machines, be 
taken as 1000, the other navies give the figures shown below : — 


TABLE VIIIa. 
COMPARISON OF NAVIES. 


United Kingdom . ; . ‘ : ; ; ‘ : . 1000 
France . ; : . é : : : . ° ° - §ol 
Italy . : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ ; , . 23 
Russia . ‘ ; ; : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , ; < '23 
Germany : , ‘ . , ; . ‘ : . - 222 
Austria-Hungary. ‘ . ° : , ° : ° : 96 


In Figure 8 the length of each ship has been drawn proportional to the sizes 
of the respective navies as given by the above representative numbers in Table VIIIa. 
The figure shows the enormous difference between Her Britannic Majesty’s navy 
and those of the other powers. Indeed nothing could show more clearly and 
strikingly the overwhelming superiority of our navy and the truth of Tennyson’s 
celebrated lines :— 

‘* This isle, the mightiest naval power on earth 
This one small isle, the lord of every sea.” 

It will be seen that France comes a long way behind Britain, but is far in 
advance of Italy, while poor Germany has to take quite a back seat. But the 
most impressive comparison is undoubtedly the one between the brobdingnagian 
vessel representing the navy of the United Kingdom and the liliputian boat 
representing the Austro-Hungarian navy. 

The predominance of our navy has been largely increased of late years. 
According to the Director of Naval Construction (Sir William White, K.C.B.) the 
value of the fleet of the United Kingdom, including ships now being built, may 
be estimated at a round sum of £97,000,000, as compared with a sum of 
437,000,000 ten years ago. This may give some idea of the vast increase in our 
navy during the last decade; and although several of the foreign Governments, 
noticeably France, are largely increasing their floating armaments, yet the United 
Kingdom still preserves its great lead. It is a remarkable fact, which should give 
much food for thought, that the yearly expenditure on the combined six navies is 
now just about double what it was thirty years ago. 

But, it may be asked, how does our navy compare to our mercantile marine? 
Here, it must be confessed, the United Kingdom is far behind the other nations. 
Let the tonnage of the mercantile marines of each of the six Powers be first taken ; 
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the respective tonnage returns, according to the most recent official return of each 
country is as below :— 


TABLE IX. 
MERCANTILE SHIPPING. 
United Kingdom . , . : F ‘ : ; . 9,020,282 tons. 
Germany . ‘ , é : ‘ ‘ ; . ; « E487,577 5 
France . j ‘ ; : , ‘ P : ‘ . 612,808 ,, 
Italy P . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P - §30,208 ,, 
Russia. , . ; . re , f ‘ ‘ . 528,988 ,, 
Austria-Hungary. ‘ ‘ : ; , ‘ ‘ « @2gnjaot ., 


The above figures do not include vessels used only for fishing or coasting 
purposes. ‘The figures for the United Kingdom do not include the shipping of the 
Colonies or possessions; the tonnage of these amounts to 1,030,634, or almost as 
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much as that of Italy and Russia combined, and gives a grand total for the 
Empire of 10,050,916 tons. 

It is at once apparent that we do not hold our own in this comparison with the 
other five powers ; but this is vividly shown in Figure 10, where the relation of the 
navy to the tonnage of the mercantile shipping is demonstrated by the respective 
lengths of the men-of-war. 

Here Britain is lamentably in the rear: a comparison of the value of the 
ocean-borne commerce of each nation would also demonstrate this fact, but such 
a comparison is, of course, beyond the scope of this article. It may perhaps be 
mentioned in this connection that the tonnage entered and declared in the various 
ports of the Empire during 1896-7 amounted to the enormous total of 
194,026,171 tons, and the total value of the imports and exports, or in other 
words the ocean-borne commerce, amounted to the fabulous sum of £1,204,530,285 
sterling. 

The above comparisons of the armed forces of Europe constitute a striking 
illustration of the absolute necessity of the United Kingdom possessing a strong 
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navy, whose predominance must never be questioned by any other Power. The 
well-known and often expressed contempt for our army, on the part of the 
Continental press, is also explained by the above figures; which demonstrate 
the sagacity of the powers that be in increasing, even if slightly, the army of the 
Kingdom and rendering that important branch of the national guard powerful and 
effective. 

Mark WARREN. 


NoTE.— This article was written prior to the introduction by Mr. Goschen of his 
supplementary ship-byuilding programme.—Ev. P. M. M, 














SOUTH LONDON. 
PART VII.—IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


F we look at a map of South London compiled at any time during the 
eighteenth century, it is surprising to observe how little the place has grown 
since the fifteenth. ‘There runs, as of old, the Causeway at right angles to 

the Embankment. On either side of the Causeway, or High Street, or St. Margaret’s 
Hill, run off, right and left, a few short and narrow streets; the continuity of 
houses is broken by St. George’s Church, south of which, although there are, here 
and there, detached houses, and even rows of houses or terraces, there are open 
fields, streams, ponds, and gardens. St. George’s Fields, crossed by paths, are 
broad and open meadows stretching out westward till they join Lambeth Marsh, 
of which, indeed, they form a part. St. Margaret’s Church has long since vanished ; 
he who knows the old maps can still put his finger on the site, but even its 
burial ground has wholly disappeared ; there are now, that is to say in the 
eighteenth century, four old churches in Southwark proper: St. George’s, 
St. Saviour’s, St. Thomas’s (formerly the chapel of the Hospital) and St. Olave’s. 
On the east are the churches of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, not to speak of 
Deptford ; on the west is Lambeth Church; on the south are the churches of 
Newington and Kennington. As for other institutions, there are the two great 
hospitals, St. Thomas’s and Guy’s, standing side by side—a strange waste of 
power ; and there are the prisons, that of the King’s Bench, the Marshalsea and 
the White Lyon, to say nothing of the Borough Compter and the Clink. All three 
stood on the east side of the street until the year 1756, when the King’s Bench 
Prison was removed across the road nearly opposite to St. George’s. Some time 
after, the Marshalsea was moved farther south, and made to occupy the site of 
the old White Lyon, including and swallowing up that ancient gaol. The old 
Clink on Bankside somehow vanished. I think that part of the building stood 
till the other day. But the Borough Compter was still flourishing well into the 
present century—a grimy, filthy, fever-stricken place. 

At the back of the houses and narrow streets to east and west the fields 
began with open ditches or sewers, and sluggish streams. ‘ Snow’s” Fields on 
the east were as well known as St. George’s in the west. “ Long Lane” ran from 
St. George’s to Bermondsey Church, and contained a few houses ; Bermondsey Lane, 
267 
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commonly called ‘ Barmsie,” 
ran from the old Cross to 
the same church, and was 
already a street of houses. 
The most crowded part of 
Southwark proper was the 
riverside street called ‘Tooley, 
or St. Olave’s, the most 
ancient street in the Borough, 
originally built along the 
embankment—the ‘Thames 
Street of South London. 
Here, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there were no_ vestiges 
left of its former palaces ; 
everything had gone except 
a crypt or a vault; at every 
step one came upon _ the 
entrance to a court, narrow, 
mean, and squalid: these 
courts remain, also narrow, 
a mean, and squalid, to the 
ae present day. There were no 
ae M- places in London, unless in 
eer the neighbourhood of Hermi- 
St. Thomas's Hospital. tage Street, Wapping, where 
(From an old painting ) human creatures had to pig 
together under such horrible 
conditions. There was no water supply to these courts; there was no lighting; 
there was no paving, not even with the round cobbles which they still called paving. 

On the west side of the High Street, beyond St. Saviour’s, the nave of which 
was fast falling into ruins, ran our old friend Bankside. Alas! it was deserted ; 
not a single theatre left; not a single baiting-place—not a bear to bait: there 
was no longer a single poet or an actor or a musician on Bankside. There was 
no more drinking and singing at the Falcon; young gallants no longer landed at 
Falcon Stairs for an evening with the poets; there was no longer heard the 
tinkling of the guitar or the scraping of the violin. On the south of Bankside 
stretched Pye Garden, with orchards and beds of asparagus and green peas ; and to 
the west of Winchester House there was Winchester Park. Paris Gardens were no 
more. Blackfriars Bridge Road, in which there were as yet but few houses, had 
cut through the middle of the old Gardens; the trees, once so thick and close, 
had been levelled, but there were still kitchen gardens; and then, in St. George’s 
Fields, we presently came upon Lambeth Marsh, which was cut up into tenter 
grounds, nurseries, and orchards. Where Waterloo Station now stands were Cuper’s 
Gardens: there were half a dozen pleasute gardens, of which more anon; there 
were turnpikes wherever two roads met. 

The most remarkable feature of South London in the last century was the 
immense number of streams and ditches; many of these were little better than 
open sewers ; complaints were common as to the pollution of these .streams—but it 
was in vain: people will always throw what has to be thrown away into running 
water if they can. One wants a map to show how numerous were these streams. 
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SOUTH LONDON. 269 
One, for instance, ran along the back of all the houses on the east side of High 
Street ; another communicated its fragrance to the back of the west side. Maiden 
Lane, now Park Lane, had one; Gravel Lane rejoiced in two ditches, one on 
either side; Dirty Lane had one; another ran along Bandy Leg Walk; streams 
ran across Lambeth Marsh and St. George’s Fields. Where there were no houses 
the streams were a pleasant feature, though they had no stones to prattle over, 
but only the dark peaty Awmus of the marsh; the streams necessitated frequent 
little bridges, which sometimes produced a pleasing effect. Some of the streams, 
again, were of considerable size, especially that called “‘The Shore” by Roques. 
It was also called the Effra: it rose in the Dulwich Fields, and ran along the 
side of the Brixton Road; behind it were cottages having little gardens in front 
and rustic bridges across the stream. But wherever these streams ran or crawled, 
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behind or before the houses, they were foul and fetid things, charged with the 
seeds of contagion. 

The High Street of Southwark is now a crowded thoroughfare, because it is the 
main artery of a town containing a population of many hundreds of thousands. 
In the last century it was quite as animated, although its population was small, 
because it was one of the main arteries by which London was in communication 
with the country. An immense number of coaches, carts, waggons, and “ caravans ” 
passed every day up and down the High Street; some stopping or starting in 
Southwark itself, some going over London Bridge to their destination in the City. 
The coach of the first half of the century can be restored from Hogarth. That of 
the latter half of the century was in all respects like the revived coaches of the 
present day, adapted for rapid travelling along a smooth road. ‘The carts were 
Carriers’ carts on two wheels with a tilt or cover; they carried parcels and small 
packages and one or two passengers ; the waggons, too, were covered with a tilt; 
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their broad wheels and capacious interior can also be restored from that most trust- 
worthy painter of his own time. As for the caravans, I am in doubt. I suppose, 
however, that a caravan was then what it is now, in which case it was an elementary 
Pullman car, in which people and their effects were drawn slowly along the road, 
sleeping in the car at night by the roadside, like the gipsies. But of this theory I 
have no proof. 

From the Borough alone, without counting the vehicles which passed through, 
to or from the City, there were sent out, every week, one hundred and forty-three 
stage coaches—that is twenty-four stage coaches every day; one hundred and 
twenty-one waggons—that is twenty waggons a day; and one hundred and ninety- 
six carts and caravans a week, or thirty-two carts and caravans a day. And of 
course the same number came back every week. There was thus a continual 
succession of departures and arrivals: all day long, one after the other, the stage 
coaches came galloping up, each to its own inn. While they were still far away the 
people of the inn knew when their coach was coming in by the tune played on 
the guard’s bugle; the High Street, in fact, was like a railway terminus, where 
trains are arriving and leaving all day long. 

I am quite sure that we have no idea at all of the life and animation at a 
London inn when the stages were started and when they arrived. With as much 
method and as quickly as the railway porters clear out the luggage and get rid of 
the train, the horses were taken out, the passengers got down; the coachman 
looked inside for his perquisites in the shape of anything forgotten and _ left 
behind ; the luggage was laid out, the porters seized it and carried it off, and the 
courtyard was ready for the next coach. Outside the courtyard there hung about, 
all day long, fellows waiting for the chance of carrying off something unconsidered 
or forgotten. Generally they stood in with the stable boys and the porters, who, 
for a trifle, were good enough to shut their eyes. If a trunk was seen to lie 
unclaimed, one of them came bustling in. “Give us a hand, Jack,” he cried to 
one of the porters, as if he had been ordered to call for and bring away that 
trunk. A confederate or two stood at the door to trip up a pursuer or a proprietor 
if there was one, and in a moment man and box would be lost to sight in a 
neighbouring court. Pickpockets abounded about the courtyards: outside were 
houses filled with disorderly folk of all kinds waiting to entrap and to tempt and 
to rob the country bumpkin. 


The number of coaches and waggons I have given refer to Southwark alone 
and to the conveyances which belonged to its inns. But a great many more came 
across the Bridge from the City daily. Now, if we are considering the traffic and 
animation of the roads, remember that the High Street, Borough, with its own 
sixty stage vehicles going out and sixty coming in every day, apart from those 
which crossed the Bridge, was only one main line of the City traffic. There were, 
besides, the roads to the North, to the Eastern counties, to the Midlands, to the 
West, and to the North-west. Day and night these roads all round London were 
thronged, like the High Street, Borough, with these coaches, carts, caravans, and 
waggons. ‘These vehicles, remember, were for ordinary folk—tradesmen, attorneys, 
clergymen, riders (¢e. commercial travellers), and servants: the country gentleman 
scorned to travel in a public conveyance,—he came up to London in a _ post 
chaise, of which there were thousands. Add to these the horsemen; add, further, 
the long droves of cattle, sheep, and pigs: the cattle, however, to save their feet 
and to keep them in condition, were mostly taken along “drives” where the 
ground was soft. One of these can still be seen at Hampstead. Pedestrians there 
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were also by thousands: 
soldiers, sailors,  gipsies, 
strolling actors, tinkers, and 
tramps—the land was full 
of tramps; in a word the 
roads near London were 
crowded and animated and 
full of adventure, character, 
incident, and _picturesque- 
ness, such that their dismal 
and deserted condition of 
to-day makes it now diffi- 
cult for us to realise. 

Of society in the 
Borough there is little in- 
formation to be procured. 
The place had, however, its 
better class. One infers so 
much from the fact that there 
were Assembly Rooms, and 
that a Borough Assembly 
was held on stated days, at 
which the fashion and re- 
spectability of the place were 
gathered together. One 
anecdote alone remains 
concerning this Assembly. 
It is of an accident. 

The company were assembled, the minuets had begun, the orchestra was in 
full play; the ladies were dressed in their finest, hoops were swinging, towering 
heads were nodding ; the gentlemen were splendid in pale blue satin and in pink, 
when suddenly the doors, which opened on the street, were pushed open, and a 
dozen oxen came running in one after the other. The company parted right and 
left, falling over benches and each other; the creatures, terrified by the light and 
the shrieks, began to point threatening horns; nobody dared to drive them out, 
till the “well-known ”—the phrase is pathetic—Mrs. A. advanced, and with a 
brandishing of her apron and the magic of a “Shoo! shoo!” persuaded them to 
leave the place. Then what lifting up of fainting damsels! what rending of skirts 
and embroidered petticoats! what damage to the heads! what gallantry of the men 
when there was no more danger! Two or three bowls of punch, I am pleased to 
say, restored the spirits of the ladies, if not the damage done to their frocks and 
their heads, and the ball proceeded. 

Another indication of society in Southwark is the fact that when the black 
footmen of London resolved on holding an Assembly of their own it was in the 
Borough that they held it. And a very interesting evening it must have proved. 

In the eighteenth century there were no longer sanctuaries upheld by the 
Church and by law for the refuge and the resort of ruffians and murderers; but 
there were still places into which a bailiff or a sheriff's officers could not venture 
alone, or even in couples, save at the risk of their lives: these places served all the 
purposes of sanctuary. In them lived rogues and villains of all kinds; here 
the thief-taker came to find his man: observe that the thief-taker ventured where 
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the sheriff's officer could not; he was a recognised official; it was his duty to 
assign to every man his proper length of rope. ‘This allowance expended, it was the 
duty of the rogue to get up when he was called, go away quietly and be hanged. 
Otherwise there would have been no living for the rogue on account of the 
competition of numbers. ‘The name of Sanctuary had been forgotten, but the 
asylum still remained. In the “ Fortunes of Nigel” we are made acquainted with 
Alsatia in Fleet Street. ‘There were other places equally secure for rogues, besides 
Alsatia. There was Whetstone Park; Fullwood’s Rents, Holborn; Milford Lane, 
Strand ; Montagu Close, Southwark: and others. All these were gradually extin- 
guished, not by any summary procedure or turning out of the rogues or marching 
off the whole population to prison; but by the slower process of transformation. 
The process began when the places around became respectable: there is something 
chilling and repellent to the common rogue about respectability ; he does not like 
to be in its neighbourhood. In this way these degenerate and unlawful sanctuaries 
gradually fell into decay. One alone remained. It was in that part of Southwark 
which was then and is still a slum, called Mint Street, nearly opposite St. George’s 
Church in the High Street. This street, with its alleys and courts, was inhabited 
by as villainous a collection as even the eighteenth century, which in point of 
villains was rich beyond its predecessors, could not equal anywhere else. ‘They 
were in perfect safety here; no writ could be served upon them, no arrest could 
be made ; the only thing they had to fear was, as said above, the thief-taker. 

The annals of this sanctuary were never, unfortunately, kept; it is impossible 
to ascertain what illustrious criminals were here housed, and for how long. ‘There 
are, however, one or two little histories of the Mint which will serve to show us 
at once the public spirit, the courage, and the immunity with which the people of 
the later sanctuary lived and acted. 

The first happened in the year 1715. The case of Dormer v. Dormer and 
Jones, now forgotten, came on for hearing at Westminster Hall. It was a divorce 
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case. The co-respondent had been a footman in the plaintiff's house. There seems 
to have been no defence, practically. ‘The verdict of the jury was for the plaintiff 
with #5000 damages. Consider what that meant. In these days, if a defendant 
without any means at all should be mulcted in damages, whether of £5000 or of 
#100, he would smile. He would not be in the least degree affected. Nothing 
worse than bankruptcy would happen to him, and when a man has nothing bankruptcy 
presents few terrors. In Portugal Street subridet vacuus viator—the insolvent 
pilgrim smiles cheerfully. But in those days it was very different. To inflict 
damages of £5000 meant simply that the jury considered the case one in which 
the defendant could only be adequately punished by being locked up for the whole 
of his remaining days in a debtors’ prison, where, since he was only a footman, 
whose relations would be unable to assist him, and quite unable to maintain him, 
he would speedily take his place on the Common Side, where he would be slowly 
done to death by insufficient food, insufficient clothing, and cold. 

The jury, therefore, gave this verdict with intention. It meant, I say, prison 
and slow starvation and insufficient warmth ; and so everybody understood, including 
Mr. Jones himself. In a moment the officers would have Jaid hands upon the 
unhappy but undeserving footman. But he turned, he fled; he hurled himself 
down Westminster Hall, through the crowd of lawyers, witnesses, booksellers, glove- 
sellers, and visitors ; he tore across New Palace Yard, now pursued by the officers ; 
he made for the “ Bridge ”—that is, the Pier so called, for as yet there was no 
Bridge ; he jumped into the first boat and shoved off. When the bailiffs, a 
moment after, arrived breathless at the Stairs, they saw their prisoner already half 
way across the river. They too jumped into a boat, but for some reason or other 
their boat took a long time to get off: something was wrong with the painter, the 
stretchers wanted to be set right, the oars got on the wrong sides; finally, when 
she was cast loose, the boat proved to be another Noah’s Ark for creeping slowly 
over the face of the waters. Jones got safely ashore on the other side, and the 
bailiffs turned back with a good deal of cursing. Once ashore, the fugitive made 
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straight for Mint Street, as to a Levitical city, which was also a city of refuge. 
I know not what became of him afterwards. It was a hive where all the bees 
were busy. Jones could not eat the bread of idleness; he therefore, one may 
conclude, became a rogue by profession, and in due course met his fate bravely, 
with white ribbons round his cap, an orange in one hand and a Prayer-book in 
the other and a large nosegay in his shirt front. 

Here is another story of an eighteenth-century sanctuary. It will seem incredible 
that the executive should have been so incapable, but the story is literally true. 

Things being in so satisfactory and settled a condition, the law being so 
triumphantly defied, at the Mint in Southwark, some of the residents naturally 
desired to go farther afield and to establish other law-defying colonies on the 
north side of the river. No reports of meetings, proceedings, and resolutions held 
and passed on the subject have come down to us. However, that matters very 
little. Every great movement is the work of one man. ‘There arose a prophet— 
the prophet as rogue. He perceived, understood, and began to preach that a 
“long felt want ”—call it rather a “need ”—existed, which it was his duty to supply. 
The old sanctuaries of North London had fallen into decay. Alsatia was respectable ; 
bailiffs had been seen in Milford Lane; the trade of counterfeit rings was no 
longer carried on in St. Martin’s. London wanted a new sanctuary. This “ need” 
he called upon his friends, the residents in the Mint, to supply. He set before 
his hearers, with burning eloguence—I am sure it was burning—a vision of a new 
London, purged, purified, without honesty, without morals, without law; with 
neither gallows, pillory, whipping-post, nor stocks; a city entirely in the hands of 
rogues, who would compel all the conquered merchants to work, would seize on all 
property, and would live triumphantly happy with complete control over all the 
prisons. ‘To make a beginning of this Millennium, he proposed, by means of 
colonies from the Mint, to plant all London with sanctuaries, until, in fulness of 
time, the City should become one huge sanctuary, where debts were never collected 
and robbery and murder were never punished. 

They chose a piece of ground on the east of Tower Hill, where Cable Street 
is now. They laid down their boundaries ; they called the place the New Mint; 
they said, “Within these limits there shall be no arrest.” This new law they 
communicated fairly and plainly to all the catchpolls. They then sat down as in 
an impregnable fortress. Remember that if there were no police, such as we now 
understand by the word, they were close to the garrison of the Tower. Yet they 
regarded not the garrison. As for the bailiffs—would you believe it?—one of 
them paid no heed to the warning, and actually arrested a New Minter within the 
precincts ! 

Then the colonists arose and formed into column: they called for music: 
preceded by a band of what used to be called the Whifflers, they marched in 
a procession, four abreast, quietly, calmly, but with settled purpose in_ their 
gallant and resolute faces ; they carried a banner—yea, the flag of Unrighteousness, 
Defiance, and Violence; they marched straight to the house of the offender, who 
was so foolish as not to run away, trusting in the protection of the law. It is, 
however, a weakness common to catchpolls that they do always put their trust in 
the law. They arrested that catchpoll: they led him to the place where he had 
offended, and on the spot they made an example of him. They tore away every 
shred of clothing from him, they flogged him all over with brooms and_ thorny 
brambles, they gave him a thousand lashes, so that there was not a whole inch 
of skin left upon him, they dragged him through filthy ponds and _ laystalls, they 
took him out and flogged him again; they tried to flog the life out of the poor 
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wretch, but failed, for he survived ; 
“at then they dragged him again 
through the filth: at last they 
suffered him, bleeding and naked, 
to crawl home as best he might. 
I am sorry to say that I have 
no information as to the end of 
this New Mint adventure; but it 
certainly appears that no one was 
punished for the outrage, and that 
no attempt even was made to 
punish any one. Perhaps the memory of that gallant deed still lingers in Cable 
Lane; but I have not ventured to inquire of the still rude and independent 
freemen its residents. 

There was another kind of sanctuary in Southwark—a place of refuge not 
invited, and of security against one’s will—the debtors’ prison. In fact, there were 
three debtors’ prisons—the King’s Bench, the Marshalsea, and the Borough 
Compter. The consideration of these melancholy places—all the more melancholy 
because they were full of noisy revelry—fills one with amazement to think that 
a system so ridiculous should be continued so long and should be abandoned 
with so much regret, reluctance, and with forebodings so gloomy. There would 
be no more credit, there would be no more confidence possible, if the debtor 
could not be imprisoned. Trade would be destroyed. Why, they argued, the 
debtors’ prison was a part of trade! It is fifty years and more since the power of 
imprisoning a debtor for life was taken from the creditor; yet there is as much 
credit as ever, and as much confidence. To a trading community such as ours it 
seems, naturally, that the injury inflicted upon a merchant by failing to pay his 
just claims is so great that imprisonment ought to be awarded to such an offender. 
The law gave the creditor the power of revenge, full and terrible and _ lifelong. 
The law said to the debtor, “ Whether you are to blame or not, you owe money 
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which you cannot pay: you shall be locked up in a crowded prison; you shall 
be deprived of your means of getting a livelihood; you shall have no allowances 
of food, you shall have no fire, you shall have no bed; you shall be forced to 
herd with a noisome, unwashed crowd of wretches; and whereas a criminal may 
get off with a year or two, you shall be sentenced to a lifelong imprisonment.” 

The barbarity of the system—its futility, because the debtor was deprived of 
the means of making money to pay his debts withal—were exposed over and 
over again: prisoners wrote accounts of their prison; commissions held inquiry 
into the management of the prisons ; regulations were laid down ; acts were passed 
to release debtors by hundreds at a time ; the system of allowing prisoners to live 
in “ Rules” was tolerated: but the real evil remained untouched, so long as a 
creditor had the power of imprisoning a debtor. The power was abused in the 
most monstrous, the most scandalous manner: a man owed a_ few shillings ; 
he could not pay; he was put into prison: the next day he discovered that he 
was in debt to an attorney for as many pounds. If he owed as much as £10, 
the bill against him for his arrest amounted to #11 15s. 8¢., of what we should 
now call “taxed costs.” In the year 1759 there were twenty thousand prisoners 
for debt in Great Britain and Ireland. Think what that means: all these were in 
enforced idleness. Why, their work at 2s. a day means £600,000 a year: all 
that wealth lost to the State! Nay, more, because they were mostly married men 
with families, their families had to be maintained, so that not only did the country 
lose £600,000 a year by the idleness of the debtors, it also lost that much again 
for the maintenance of their families. Put it in another way. A poor man knowing 
one trade, which he could not practise in a prison, owed—say 15s. He was arrested 
for that debt and put into prison. He lived there for thirty years. He lived on 
doles and the proceeds of the begging box and what his friends could give him; 
he lived, say, on 5s. a week. He cost some one, therefore—the charitable people 
who dropped money into the box, the community—for his maintenance in the 
prison, and for thirty years of it, the sum total of £400. This was rather an 
expensive tax on the State: but the tradesman to whom he owed the money saw 
no more than his own 15s. In addition, there were his wife and children to keep 
until the latter were self-supporting. ‘This charge represented perhaps another 
#400. But there were twenty thousand debtors in prison. If they were all in 
like evil case, the State was taxed on their behalf in the sum of sixteen millions, 
spread over thirty years or half a million a year because these luckless creatures 
could not pay an insignificant debt of a few shillings or a few pounds. 

The King’s Bench was the largest of all the debtors’ prisons. It formerly 
stood on the east side of the High Street, on the site of what is now the second 
street north of St. George’s Church. ‘This prison was taken down in 1758 and the 
debtors were removed to a larger and much more commodious place on the other 
side of the street south of Lant Street,—the site is now marked by a number of 
new and very ugly houses and mean streets. When it was built it looked out at 
the back on St. George’s Fields and across Lambeth Marsh, then an open place 
and by this time drained. But the good air without was fully balanced by the 
bad air within. 

The place was surrounded by a very high wall; the area covered was extensive, 
and the buildings were more commodious than had ever before been attempted in 
a prison. But they were not large enough. In the year 1776 the prisoners had 
to lie two in a bed, and even for those who could pay there were not beds enough, 
and many slept on the floor of the chapel. There were 395 prisoners; in 
addition to the prisoners, many of them had wives and children with them. There 
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were 279 wives and 725 children—a total of 
1399 sleeping every night in the prison. There 
was a good water supply, but there was no 

infirmary, no resident surgeon, and no bath. Imagine a place containing 1399 
| persons and no bath and no infirmary ! 

Among these prisoners, about a hundred years ago, was a certain Colonel George 
Hanger, who has left his “ Memoirs” behind him for the edification of posterity. 
According to him, the prison “rivalled the purlieus of Wapping, St. Giles’s and 
St. James’s, in vice, debauchery, and drunkenness.” The general immorality was 
so great that it was only possible, he says, to escape contagion by living separate 
or by consorting only with the few gentlemen of honour who might be found 
there. ‘Otherwise a man will quickly sink into dissipation: he will lose every 
sense of honour and dignity, every moral principle and virtuous disposition.” 
Among the prisoners in Hanger’s time there were seldom fifty who had any 
regular means of sustenance.” ‘They were always underfed. At that time a 
detaining creditor had to find 6¢. a day for the prisoner’s support. But in 1798 
a pound of bread cost 43d. and a pint of porter 2¢., therefore a man who had to 
live on 62. a day could not get more than a pound of bread and a half-pint of 
porter. And then the 6d. a day was constantly withheld on some pretence or 
another, and the poor prisoner had not the wherewithal to engage an attorney to 
secure his rights. And as for attorneys, their name stank in the prison: more 
than half of the prisoners, Hanger avers, were kept there solely because they 
i could not pay the attorneys’ costs. 

Those prisoners who knew any trade which could be carried on in the King’s 
Bench were fortunate. The cobbler, the tailor, the barber, the fiddler, the 
carpenter, could get employment, and were able to maintain themselves: some of 
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them kept shops, and the principal building in the place—about 360 feet long— 
had its ground floor looking out upon an open court occupied by shops where 
everything could be bought, except spirits, which were forbidden. ‘They were 
brought in, however, secretly by the visitors. ‘The open court was the common 
recreation ground : there was the Parade, a walk along the front of the building ; 
three pumps, where were benches: these were three separate centres of 
conversation ; there were racket and fives courts, and a ground for the play called 
“bumble puppy.” And in fine weather there were tables set out here and_ there 
with chairs and benches, where the collegians drank beer and smoked tobacco. 

Anybody might enter the prison to visit an inmate or to look round: every 
day the place was thronged with visitors, chiefly to see the new-comers. ‘The time 
came when the new-comer was an old resident, who had worn out the kindness of 
his friends or had outlived them, and now lingered on, poor and friendless, in this 
living grave. All day long the children played in the court, shouting and running: 
they saw things that they ought not to have seen, they heard things which they 
ought not to have heard, they learned habits which they ought not to have 
learned. Can one conceive a worse school for a boy than the King’s Bench 
Prison? Look at the court on a fine and sunny afternoon. The whole college 
is out and in the open; some stroll up and down: in the prison nobody ever 
walks—they all stroll: even, it may be said without unkindness, they slouch ; the 
men wear coats which are mostly in holes at the elbows, with other garments that 
equally show signs of decay; they wear slippers, because it is absurd to wear boots 
in a prison: the slippers are down at the heel—never mind, no one cares here 
whether one is shabby or not; it is better to go ragged than to go hungry. If 
the men are ragged the women are slatternly: they have lost part of the feminine 
desire to please ; they please nobody, and certainly not their husbands: they are 
shrewish as to tongue and vicious as to temper. Look at their faces: there is 
this face and that face, but there is not a single happy face among them all. 
The average face is resentful, painted with strong drink, stamped with the seal of 
vice and self-indulgence. <A vile place, which has stamped its own vileness on the 
face of every one who lives within its walls. 

A worse place than the King’s Bench was a wretched little prison called the 
Borough Compter. It was used both for debtors and for criminals. Now you 
shall hear what marvellous thing in the way of cruelty can be brought about when 
the execution of the law is entrusted to such men as prison warders and 
turnkeys. 

The place consisted of a women’s ward, a debtors’ ward, a felons’ ward, and a 
yard for exercise. ‘The yard was nineteen feet square: this was the only exercising 
ground for the prisoners. When Buxton visited the place, in the year 1817, there 
were then thirty-eight debtors, thirty women, and twenty children—all to exercise 
themselves in this little yard: he does not say how many felons there were. The 
debtors’ ward consisted of two rooms, each of which was twenty feet long and 
about nine feet broad. Each room was furnished with eight straw beds, sixteen 
rugs, and a piece of timber for a pillow. Twenty prisoners slept side by side on 
these beds! That gives a breadth of twelve inches for each. No one, therefore, 
could.move in bed. ‘The place was shut up. In the morning the heat and stench 
were so awful that when the door was opened all rushed together, undressed as 
they were, into the yard for fresh air. Now and then a man would be brought 
in with an infectious disease or covered with vermin: they had to endure his 
company as best they could. There was no infirmary, no surgeon, no 
conveniences whatever in case of sickness; and the place was so crowded that 
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those who might have 
carried on their trade 
could not for want of 
space. As for the women’s 
ward, I forbear to speak. 
Think, however, of the 
noisome, horrible, stinking 
place, narrow and con- 
fined, with its felons’ ward 
of innocent and guilty, 
tried and untried, the past 
masters in villainy with 
the innocent country boy ; 
the honest working man 
with his wife and children 
slowly starving and slowly 
poisoned by the brutal 
law which permitted a 
creditor to send him there 
for life for a paltry debt 
of a few shillings! ‘Think of the simple-minded country girl thrust into the 
women’s ward, where wickedness was authorised and nothing was disguised! I 
sometimes ask whether in the year 1998 the historian of manners will call 
attention to the lamentable brutality of this the end of the nineteenth century. 
There are some points as to which I am doubtful; but I cannot believe that 
there will be anything alleged against us compared with the sleek: complacency 
with which the City fathers and the legislators regarded the condition of the 
debtors’ prisons. 

I have not forgotten the Marshalsea. ‘The little map shows the position of the 
Marshalsea Prison before its removal in the year 1780, when it was brought down 
to the site which it finally occupied, overlooking St. George’s Churchyard. ‘The 
choice of that site is a good illustration of English conservatism. Why was the 
Marshalsea brought there? Because there had been a prison on the spot before. 
From time immemorial the Surrey Prison had stood there. They called the 
place the White Lyon. It still stood when the Marshalsea was brought there ; it 
was still standing when the Marshalsea was pulled down. 

I think it was in the year 1877 or 1878, or thereabouts, that I walked over to 
see the Marshalsea before its demolition. I found a long narrow terrace of mean 
houses—they are still standing ; there was a narrow courtyard in front for 
exercise and air; a high wall separated the prison from the churchyard ; the rooms 
in the terrace were filled with deep cupboards on either side of the fireplace ; these 
cupboards formerly contained the coals, the cooking utensils, the stores, and the 
clothes of the occupants. My guide, a working man employed on the demolition 
of another part of the prison, pointed to certain marks on the floor,—as he said, 
the place where they fastened the staples when they tied down the poor prisoners. 
Such was his historic information ; he also pointed out Mr. Dorrit’s room—so real 
was the novelist’s creation. At the east end of the terrace there were certain rooms 
which I believe to have been the tap-room, and the coffee-rroom. Then we came 
to the White Lyon, which at the time I did not know to have been the White 
Lyon. It was a very ancient building. It consisted of two rooms, one above the 
other ; the staircase and the floors were of most solid work; the windows were 
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barred ; bars crossed the chimney a few feet up; large square nails were driven 
into the oaken pillars and into the doors. ‘The lower room had evidently been 
kitchen, day-room, sleeping-room and all. Outside was a tiny yard for exercise : 
this was the old Surrey Prison. I have seen another prison exactly like it, and, 
if my memory does not play tricks, it was at the little country town of Ilminster. 
This was a clink, and on this pattern, I believe, all the old prisons were constructed. 
Beyond the clink was the chapel, a modern structure. So far as I know, Mr. 
Dickens féve, and Mr. Dorrit, were the only persons of eminence confined in this 
modern Marshalsea. In the older Marshalsea all kinds of distinguished people 
were confined—notably Bishop Bonner, who died there. They say that it was 
necessary to bury him at midnight for fear of the people, who would have rent his 
dead body in pieces if they could. Perhaps. But it was not at all usual for a 
mob of Englishmen to pull a dead body, even of a martyr-making Marian bishop, 
to pieces. Later on, in the last century, it was the rule to bury at night. ‘The 
darkness, the flicker of the torches, increased the solemnity of the ceremony. So 
that, after all, Bishop Bonner may have been buried at night in the usual fashion. 
He lies buried somewhere in St. George’s Churchyard. It is now a pretty garden. 
Its borders in fine weather are filled with people resting and sunning themselves ; 
in spring the garden is full of pleasant greenery; the parishioners to whom 
headstones have been consecrated, if they ever visit the spot, may amuse themselves 
by picking out their own tombstones among the illegible ones which line the wall. 
But I hardly think, wherever they may be quartered, they would care to revisit 
this place. ‘The owners of the headstones were, in their day, accounted as the more 
fortunate sons of men: they were vestrymen, and guardians, and churchwardens ; 
they owned shops; they kept the inns, and ran the stage-coaches and the waggons 
and the caravans; their tills were heavy with guineas; their faces were smug and 
smiling, their chins were double; they talked benevolent commonplace, they 
exchanged the most beautiful sentiments; and they crammed their debtors 
remorselessly into these prisons and let them starve there. 

Other tenants there are of this small area; they belonged to the great army— 
how great! how vast! how rapidly increasing !—of the ‘“ Not-quite-so-fortunate.” 
They were brought here from the King’s Bench and the Marshalsea; they came 
from the Master’s side and from the Common side. They came here from the 
mean streets and lanes of the Borough; they were the porters, and the fishermen, 
and the rogues, and the grooms, and the “service” generally. ‘This churchyard 
represents all that can be imagined of human patience, human work, human 
suffering, human degradation. Everything is here beneath our feet, and we sit 
among the illegible headstones with the living people—those who are, to-day, not 
quite so fortunate—and enjoy the sunshine and forget the sorrows of the past. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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EXPERTS IN EDUCATION- A TALK WITH THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS-—THE USES 
OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION—HOW THE COLLEGE EXAMINES IN ENGLISH—“A.Q.M.G; 
BRITT.” (ON CoINS)—“ THE MUSE IS DEAR, THE LITTLE HANDBOOK CHEAP ”—A 
SPECIMEN PAPER—A PLEA FOR VERSE-COMPOSITION—AND FOR MORE TEXT AND 
FEWER NOTES—SHAKESPEARE AS A STALKING-HORSE—MR. BEECHING’S DEFENCE 
OF PARAPHRASE—CAN MILTON BE PARAPHRASED?—ON THE DECLINE OF IVA 
vocE EXAMINATION, AND THE ART OF READING ALOUD—CAN WE PROVIDE A 


SUBSTITUTE ? 

OBSERVE among those who have done 
me the honour to criticise some recent 
observations on the 
teaching of English 
mack, Poetry a common ten- 


It 


™ 


MISH 


; f a dency to argue that 
G57 A rey ‘, because I am not an 
Giiees >) educational expert I 

ce ROR )~ ¢ 
—£ ~~ _ have little or no right to 


7 
eee speak. This argument 
Vy f "= I propose to disregard ; 
GH) for those who pick it up 
and use it to score a 

point in dialectic can scarcely (I imagine) 
have paused to think what it implies. It 
implies that, if educational experts are ever 
by any chance mistaken, we should leave 
the detection of their mistakes to them: 
that if by any chance their systems should 





need reform, we must leave them to discover 


and acknowledge the necessity, to devise 
and enforce the reform: that blunders 


sanctioned and consecrated by professional 
tradition best corrected by men most 
deeply soaked with professional tradition. 
Let any one who chooses believe this ; but 
I prefer to address those who believe nothing 


so absurd. 
apr ER, I am not to be silenced by 
the mere pse ~ 

dixit of any “ edu- 
cationalauthority.” 
It is idle for cham- ¢ | / 
pions of the Col- ¢ 
lege of Preceptors , ) 
to hurl at me the 
detonating names 


are 





of Fitch and Currie. I 














do not fetch and carry for Fitch and Currie. 
I sit quietly in my corner, with a book of 
examination papers set by the College of 
Preceptors during the past five or six years. 
I have twice, in days gone by, examined a 
small school affected by the examining 
methods of the College of Preceptors, and, 
without prejudice of any kind, I had to 
conclude that the influence of those methods 
was lamentable. . I questioned the head 
master, and he agreed that their influence 
was lamentable, and added that he did his 
best to fight against it. And now, with a 
collection of papers before me, I am ready to 
point out one or two reasons for my belief 
that the examinations conducted by the 
College of Preceptors, in so far as they deal 
with English language and literature, are 
unintelligent in themselves and can only be 
mischievous in operation. 


I N the first place I submit that an important 
part of our purpose in teaching a boy 
his mother-tongue and acquainting him with 
its literature should be to make him capable 
of using it, capable of expressing himself 
with fair ease and precision and at least that 
amount of grace which precision gives. And 
since thought and language act and re-act 
upon each other, and precision of language 
and orderliness in writing it help precision 
and sequence of thought, by teaching a boy 
to handle language we are helping him to 
think. 
Therefore side by side with the study of 
the masterpieces of literature, which must 
serve as models, he should from the first 
practise composition on his own account. 
Trivial as his performances are bound to be, 
he should learn to think out his own thoughts, 
toarrange them, to set them forth in sentences, 
paragraphs, essays ; to discover by degrees 
what is meant by proportion, balance, weight, 
and how a sentence and how a paragraph 
can be given the right amount of emphasis. 
In short, I submit that, from the first, English 
composition holds a most important place in 
any intelligent study of English, and that 
to ignore it is to ignore perhaps the principal 
benefit derivable from the study of the great 
models of literature. 

In the public school which, seventeen 
years ago, guided my faltering pursuit of the 
elements of a liberal education, the import- 
ance of English composition was admitted, 
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though in a_half- 
hearted way. The 
smaller boys did not 
practise (it, if I re- 
member: but boys in 4 
the Sixth Form had f= 

to write an essay | a 
once a week, or pos- 

sibly once a fortnight. And there, for us of 
the classical side, the officially encouraged 
study of English began and ended. The 
models of our literature we were left to study 
at will, in the pages of the old Fo/iorum Cen- 
turie and Foliorum Silvula, or in the House 
and School libraries, where a certain amount 
of standard English prose and poetry lay 
stored for our unregulated refreshment, the 
poetry judiciously filtered through that 
blameless conduit, the Rev. George Gilfillan. 
It would be ungracious to complain. In the 
year 1880 the teaching of English literature 
was scarcely yet taken seriously by the great 
public schools. And if we 
couragement to study the great models, we 
also missed the compulsion of studying them 
unintelligently and abasing ourselves before 
the false gods of the modern text-book. My 
point is that though the recognition accorded 
to English was small, it did at any rate 
admit the value of being able to handle 
English. Indeed, it laid stress on.this, and 
this alone. 

But when I turn to the examination papers 
set by the College of Preceptors it is to find 
this important side of the study of English 
flatly ignored. The victims of the College 
of Preceptors are invited to analyse given 
sentences into clauses, to parse, to “give 
examples of words which differ in their 
functions” (as though every word in the 
language did not “differ in its functions” 
from every other word !), to define parts of 





missed en- 


“ 


speech, to discuss derivations, to 
justify” the College of Preceptors’ syntax, 


correct or 


to supply the necessary capital letters, full 
stops and inverted commas in the College 
of Preceptors’ deliberately ill-written sen- 
tences, to replace the syllables ingeniously 
dropped by the College of Preceptors out of 
gutta-percha, archipelago, ossification, and so 
forth. But that the student should be able to 
write decent English of his own, to think for 
himself, and arrange and express his thoughts 
with order and precision in his mother- 
tongue—this to the College of Preceptors 
is apparently a matter of the profoundest 





THE PALL 
indifference. It takes Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, and de- 
mands to be given “some 
examples of Compound 
Adjectives from this play.” 
Under the heading “ English 
Grammar and Analysis” it 
requests its “first-class ” 
scholars to “write at full 
length amy six of the following ten abbrevia- 
tions :—anap. (metre) ; A.Q.47.G., Britt. 
(on coins) ; compl. of pred.; def. art.; 
AM. > MA? LLD: 5 Otessrs. 5 qual. 
adj.” [And in the name of common sensc 
I would ask what “4.Q.44.C.; Britt. (on 
coins)” has to do with English grammar 
and analysis. Clearly the College of 
Preceptors not only sees some connection, 
but deems it important; for it makes the 
above, if you please, a “compulsory ” 
question ! Observe too the cool impudence 
of putting “compl. of pred.,” “qual. adj.,” 
mere conveniences of the handbooks, on a 
level with an abbreviation in universal usc, 
such as “M.A.”] In brief, the College of 
Preceptors devotes an extravagant proportion 





of its energies to examining, not on English 
Language and Literature, but on the sportive 
creations of the text-books and grammars. 
“What is meant by Hybridism in words ?” 
“What are Doublets?” “How may Noun 
Clauses be distinguished as such?” (How 
indeed? Possibly by being found in a little 
book published under the patronage of the 
College of Preceptors.) “What are the 
usual periods into which English is divided ? ” 
(presumably the College of Preceptors 
meant to ask “What are the periods into 
which English is usually divided ?”). These 
and similar questions, I contend, are designed 
to test the student’s acquaintance with 
certain text-books: they do not test his 
knowledge of our language or literature in 
the very least. With the poor fellow’s capacity 
to express a single thought of his own the 
College of Preceptors does not concern itself. 
It asks from him not so much as a simple 
essay, while it keeps him pounding away at 
analysis, parsing, and all kinds of academical 
dissection of other men’s sentences. 


HIS treatment of English as a corpus 
vile to be dissected and labelled and 
learnt about, rather than as a delicate instru- 
ment to be mastered and used for living 
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purposes, is surely unintelligent enough, and 
likely enough to be mischievous in its results. 
But its stupidity at any rate sinks almost to 
nothingness when we turn to the College’s 
methods of examining upon the masterpieces 
of English literature. I gave in the June 
number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE a 
delicious example of these methods. I set 
down, for my readers’ delectation, the simple, 
if wonderful, truth that in the summer of 
1897 the College of Preceptors prescribed 
for its “ second-class” students the first three 
Acts of H/am/e?, and that it began the ex- 
amination by taking a number of words— 
archipelago, gutta-percha, convalescent, chro- 
nological, ossifcation—by cutting a syllable 
or two out of each, printing the mangled 
remains, and desiring the examinees to 
supply the omissions. The champions of 
the College are wondrously wroth with me 
for giving publicity—surely a deserved pub- 
licity !—to their notions of how to examine 
upon //am/let. They seem anxious to have 
it known that this missing-letter question 
was set in three other papers : in a paper on 
English Grammar and Analysis, in another 
on The Tempest, Acts i., ii., and iii., and in 
a third on Zhe Lady of the Lake, Cantos i. 
and i. I fail to see what the joke gains by 
this liberal repetition ; but the champions of 
the College of Preceptors obviously believe 
that it gains considerably. Far be it from 
me to refuse them the credit (whatever that 
may be) of having repeated it thrice! Nay, 
if it please them, the reader shall have the 
question in full :— 





oe 
Wamucr oY <1 
“B. Shakespeare's “Hamlet,” osm y 
eS aes Fino) | 
Acts i., ii., and iii. rmeltlh \h 
MSGI MG!) 


tipo 


“1, Write the following | 


words, inserting the letters  |j//fl/ 
omitted :—station ...7y (stand- DN a : 
ing still); chang... ble (sub- | 
ject to change) ; archifel... go 
(a sea abounding in islands) ; 


exag ... ation (magnifying un- 
duly); gut... perch... (juice 
of a tree); abhor... nce 
(extreme hatred); conv... escent (recovering 
health) ; perc... ving (seeing); Pars... mon... 
ous (sparing in the use of money); ¢... 0” 
... dogical (in order of time) ; 7/7... git... mate 
(not according to law); os... /... cation (being 


changed into bone). 

‘* (This should be attempted by every candidate 
taking Section B, and words omitted will be 
considered as wrongly spelt. )” 
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On this appended note I have to remark 
(1) that for some reason or other the ex- 
aminer obviously thought this inane question 
of peculiar importance ; and (2) that his 
declared intention of considering a word 
omitted as wrongly spelt may be just by the 
rules which govern examiners, but is not 
quite just by ordinary standards. In our 
daily life we consider a man to do better by 
confessing ignorance than by professing 
knowledge which he has not; and it cer- 
tainly seems to me that, in face of the 
examiner’s announcement, a candidate will 
be tempted to “make shots.” He may 
succeed ; and failure, at all events, will cost 
him no more than a truthful acknowledg- 
ment of ignorance. This may seem a small 
point ; but I do not think that any trap, 
however small, should be set for a boy’s 
honesty. And I am not by any means sure 
that the methods of the College of Preceptors 
make entirely for ingenuousness. Take this 
question, for example : 

**Give any imitations of Spenser which you 
have noted in Books V. and VI. (of /aradzse 
Lost). 

Well, the examiner ay have expected his 
candidate to have noted such imitations on 
his own account. But it is surely a trifle 
unlikely that he looked for any wide ac- 
quaintance with Spenser in a lad who came 
up for examination on /wo books of Paradise 
Lost. And 1 am curious to know what 
marks he would have assigned to a can- 
didate who answered frankly, “Sir, my 
acquaintance with Spenser is limited to the 
bare fact that he wrote the /aery Queene. 
But the little text-book by which I 
advised to cram for this examination asserts 
that Milton imitated Spenser in this and 
that passage. 


was 


I give its assurance for what 
itis worth ; for to say that 7 had detected 
these instances of 


imitation would be a 
deliberate falsehood.” 

To return to the 
question itself, which 
the Hducational Times 
(the organ of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors) 
defends as an “iso- 
lated spelling test.” To 
introduce an “isolated 
spelling test” into a 
paper professedly set 
on Hamlet or The 
Lady of the Lake 
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strikes me as an act of questionable wisdom : 
to select for the test 
neither in 


words which 
the play nor in the poem— 
words such as ossification and gutta-percha 

strikes me as an act of unquestionable 
folly. Hamlet is Hamlet, a masterpiece 
of literature ; and boys are not 
knows) so 
functions 


occur 


Heaven 

clear upon the purposes and 
of good literature — especially 
after a course of text-book study—that we 
can lightly risk bemusing their young minds 
with “isolated spelling tests” on a basis of 
gutta-percha. But again this talk about 
an “isolated spelling test” is not wholly 
ingenuous—as the reader will perceive by 
perusing an entire paper, set by the College 
of Preceptors (ostensibly) on Shakespeare’s 
Flenry the Fifth, Acts i., ii. and iii. The 
paper consisted of eight questions, and here 
they are :— 

1. Analyse :—‘‘ At dinner he saw the huge 
jack he had caught served up for the first dish in 
a most sumptuous fashion.” 

2. Parse :—‘‘ There has not been a law-suit in 
the parish since he came.” 

3. Correct the following sentences, stating your 
reasons clearly : 

(i) He said he’d give the book to whoever 
he pleased. 

(ii) Each legion to whom a certain portion 
of auxiliaries were allotted. * 

(iii) To be sold, the stock of Mr. Smith, 
left off business. 

4. Write the following, with correct spelling, 
capitals, punctuation, etc.:—‘‘ reaching the dore 
of the liberary i hesitaited for a moment openned 
the dore and found miss vernon alone she apered 
serprized but i was the embarased purson has 
enything happened asked miss vernon not that i 
know off i replyed.” 

By what rules do we determine when a final 
consonant must be doubled before an affix ? 

s. ** The breath no sooner left his father’s b« nly, 

3ut that his wildness, mortified in him, 

Seem’d to die too.” 

Whose words are these? to whom spoken? and 
of whom? Explain fully. 

6. What account does the Boy give of ‘ these 
three swashers” ? Name them. 

7. Complete the following lines, adding a brief 
explanation. (Answer concerning jour ovly ): 
(Here follow six truncated lines from the play.— 
Ay ¥. Q:'@.) 

8. Give the meaning and (if you can) the 

* This, by the way, is not a sentence: as a 


College of Preceptors might have been expected 
to know.—A. T. Q. C. 
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derivation of any six of the following words : — 
cockpit, cousin, lazar, perdy, portage, avaunt, 
bootless, prepostéerously, christom, sinvster. 

You will observe that the first four 
questions—half of the total number—have 
absolutely no connection at all with the 
ostensible subject of the 
paper. I pass over their 
flagrant vulgarity (“To be 
sold, the stock of Mr. Smith, 
left off business” — in a 
paper on_ Shakespeare’s 
FHlenry the Fifth!) But 
I ask, What becomes of talk 
about an “isolated spelling 
test” in face of a Shake- 
speare paper of which the 
College of Preceptors devotes one half, and 
that the first half, to questions which have 
no bearing at all upon Shakespeare or upon 
anything that Shakespeare ever wrote ? 





HE two principles for which I would 
contend in the teaching of English 
are these :— 

(1) Great importance should be attached 
to composition and the handling of 
the language. 

(2) The student’s acquaintance with good 
English should be greatly enlarged. 
He should be set to read, not two 
or three acts of a single play, but 
several plays, poems, essays. And 
the study of text-books and com- 
mentaries should be severely limited. 
His knowledge should be a first- 
hand knowledge, and be based on 
the masterpieces themselves, not on 
little books about masterpieces. 

With respect to (1)—I have already 

pleaded for prose-composition ; but I would 
by no means limit the student's practice 
to prose. Let me anticipate the easy sneer. 
“What?” I shall be asked, “are you _pro- 
posing to turn our apple-eating schoolboys 
into little Miltons and Shelleys?” Indeed 
I propose nothing so hopeless. But the 
practice of writing verse is a wonderful 
help towards that appreciation of good 
verse which I suppose to be one of your 
aims (or at least one of your professed aims) 
in setting boys to study Milton’s Paradise 
Lost or Scott’s Lady of the Lake. A vast 
deal of cant is talked nowadays about 
Poetry. Poetry has its mysteries, no doubt ; 











and so has every other art. But it also 
has its simple and logical rules—rules which 
are easily explained and easily compre- 
hended. And without a comprehension of 
these simple rules it can never be thoroughly 
understood. “None but those who have 
actually tried ”—I am quoting from some 
suggestions on the Teaching of English 
Literature contributed by Mr. E. W. Howson 
to a recent volume of Lssays on Secondary 
Education *—“ can tell how few boys are 
conscious of the metrical proportions of a 
line, and how difficult they find it, in com- 
posing a simple copy of English verse, to 
maintain from stanza to stanza the identity 
of the metre which they have selected. T 
do not pretend for a moment that by this 
means [that is, by explaining the structure 
and simple laws of verse and encouraging 
verse-composition—A. T. Q. C.] we can pro- 
duce poets. Poefa nascitur non fit. And 
yet, as Tennyson used to say, Mascitur 
poeta et fit. Much may be done (I have 
found it by experience) to elicit a latent 
gift of versification, and gifts are worth 
cultivating in default of genius ; even where 
they are wanting, a little practice in English 
verse arouses a new interest in the poetry 
which boys have to read or learn. 

At least my readers will allow that some 
such easy test as this— 

Write a short poem ez¢her in blank verse ov in 
rhymed stanzas on one of the following subjects: 
(a) ‘*Sir Philip Sidney,” (4) ‘*Dawn in the 
Forest,” (c) ‘* A Fireman’s Tale to his Wife” 
—-would be a better test of real acquaintance 
with English poetry than a whole host of 
questions in parsing and analysis. 


With respect to (2),—I cordially agree 
with the Rev. H. C. Beeching, whose essay 
follows Mr. Howson’s in the volume alluded 
to, that when candidates display, as they 
quite commonly do, an almost total ignorance 
of the plot or story of the book in which 
they offer themselves for examination, the , 
mischief comes chiefly from using for school 
purposes editions furnished with notes. 
Says Mr. Beeching : 








“These, if I had my will, should never 
come into the hands of pupils, but be reserved 
like cribs exclusively for teachers. First of all, 


* Essays on Secondary Education, by Various 
Contributors. Edited by Christopher Cookson, 
M.A. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press.) 

















the very appearance of such books conveys to the 
child a false impression, for he jumps to the 
conclusion that what needs so much explanation 
must be intolerably dull; and secondly, the 
notes occupying in his mind the position of 
honour, he prefers to take them solid as they 
stand without troubling about the text. I shall 
not be thought guilty of undervaluing the 
obligation under which Dr. Aldis Wright has 
laid all students of Elizabethan literature by his 
researches into the meaning of words. But when 
the notes are, as in his famous edition, purely 
philological, at the hands of an incompetent 
teacher the impression may be conveyed that the 
chief reason for reading Shakespeare is to learn 
the life-history of such expressions as ‘hurly 
burly.’ ” 


And he repeats to us, in a footnote, an 
sh play’ instructive story told to him 
the Dore 


by a_ schoolmistress who 
succeeded to a class which 
had been in this way taught 





philology under cover of 
literature. At first the class 


\ : 
— 
rebelled against her bothering 
them with the text of the play, 
and begged to be allowed to go on learning 
the notes as usual ! 

Mr. Beeching puts it politely, of course, 
when he hints that in the hands of “an 
incompetent teacher” Dr. Aldis Wright’s 
books may convey a wrong impression. 
For Dr. Wright’s books, of themselves, 
convey that wrong impression. An incom- 
petent teacher simply accepts that impression 
and passes it on. A competent teacher has 
to waste his time in striving to correct it. 
As little as Mr. Beeching do I desire to 
undervalue the philological labours of Dr. 
Aldis Wright : but as one who had in youth 
to seek his Shakespearian food in Dr. 


Wright’s text-books, I cannot honestly with- 
hold my opinion of the immense harm 
inflicted on the study of English literature 
by his 


inveterate and radically false 
assumption that the right use of 
Shakespeare in schools is as a 
stalking-horse for Dr. Wright’s 
philology. A less 
scholar had dealt a far less 
deadly hurt. By his learning 
the vicious fallacy has been all but con- 
secrated. 


admirable 





HAVE to admit (and must do so before 
leaving the subject for a while) that Mr. 
Beeching, who speaks as an experienced 
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examiner, approves of the old exercise of 
“ paraphrasing,” against which | had some- 
thing to say last June. “It is the usual 
practice for examiners to test intelligence by 
giving a passage to paraphrase, and there 
can be no more comprehensive test devised. 
For a paraphrase makes clear not only 
whether the student understands the words 
and grammatical construction, but whether 
he has appreciated, what is of more con- 
sequence, the beauty of the poetry.” And 
again, “I should say that a_ successful 
paraphrase of a passage in Paradise Lost 
is the last reward of consummated English 
scholarship.” A somewhat barren reward, 
to my thinking !—though, no doubt, difficult 
enough as a feat. Take, for example, the 
famous passage :— 

‘* Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me 

returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of 
even or morn, 





Or sight of vernal bloom, or sum- 


mer’s rose, 


” 


Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. . . 


I should prefer to say that the last re- 
ward of consummated English scholarship 
would be, not to paraphrase these lines, 
but to feel and see, point by point, exactly 
why they cannot be paraphrased. Alter them 
by ever so little, and you destroy some of 
their feeling, if not some of their thought. 
The repetition ‘ return,’ ‘ returns’ ; the inver- 
sion ‘not to me returns Day’ ; the position 
of the word ‘ Day’ at the beginning of the 
line, with the slight but exquisite pause 
which follows—surely these are part of the 
very meaning of the lines. How can you 
paraphrase this without opening the cage 
and letting the soul of the passage escape? 
By arranging the words in their “ natural 
order”? But “ natural order ” 
begging term. When the schoolmaster 
talks of the za/ural order of a sentence, 
he means the wsva/ order; but, as Dr. 
Corson very clearly pointed out the other 
day, one order may be natural to unim- 
passioned, another to impassioned speech, 
and to deep or lofty feeling an unusual 
order may be far more natural than the 
usual one. By substituting your own words 
for Milton’s? But how can you find a 
substitute that will not destroy precisely 
what is best in the line “ Or sight of vernal 
bloom, or summer's rose” ?—where the blind 


is a question- 
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man concentrates the lost glories of summer 
in a single concrete flower, and thereby at 
once vivifies the vision and the pain to be 
deprived of it. Or what again can you 
substitute for “ human face divine”? 
Apart from its alleged value as a Zesé, | 
imagine that Mr. Beeching would have little 
to say for the practice of taking what has 
been said once for all, and supremely well, 
and turning it into other words. Allowing, 
for the moment, that as a test it answers 
its purpose well, I would urge that on other 
grounds its employment is dangerous, and 
may easily be hurtful. In the first place 
it weakens the student’s sense of perfection 
in writing by encouraging the belief that a 
thing perfectly said can be put into other 
language and yet remain the same thing ; 
whereas the whole mystery of perfect speech 
lies in what I may call its “chemical 
combination ”—in the fact that out of two 
or three words may be produced a star. 
Secondly, poetical language uses many kinds 
of constructions which to the prosaic mood 
must seem _ inverted, 
elliptical, distorted ; 
and the poets carefully 
design these inverted 


and elliptical phrases 


to express feelings 

which move on a plane 

above ordinary work-a- 

day feelings. I submit, 

then, that by asking 

Wy the student to undo 

these careful contrivances of speech you are 

encouraging him to pull down the feelings 

themselves to a wrong level, and discouraging 

that mental conformity with poetic genius by 

which alone the finest and subtlest achieve- 

ments of poetic genius can be appreciated. 

In short, are interfering with that 

mental szsrender which all great art de- 

mands in a high degree, not only for its 
enjoyment, but for its comprehension. 

These are serious risks to run even for the 

sake of a serviceable examining test. And I 


you 
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suggest that results as comprehensive and 
as definite might be obtained by selecting a 
passage and requiring the candidate to point 
out where and in what way the language 
differs from that in common use ; to indicate 
why (as he supposes) the author made it so 
differ ; and to show how this purpose is 
assisted by choice of words, structure, dis- 
tribution of pauses, incidence of emphasis. 
I do not think that such a question would be 
hard to devise, or that a candidate of the 
degree of intelligence which we have a right 
to assume in one who has read Shakespeare 
would find any difficulty in understanding it. 
Many of us must have regretted the decline 
of viva-voce examination (which, after all 
discount has been allowed for its weak points, 
yet affords to the scrupulous examiner certain 
opportunities of insight which examination 
by papers can never yield), and the little 
attention paid in consequence to the helpful 
exercise of reading aloud. My own belief is 
that the simple process of reading aloud 
would often reveal more concerning a 
student’s knowledge, or ignorance, of his 
author than can be elicited by a dozen 
questions in analysis, parsing, etc. But a 
question such as I have sketched would at 
least go some way towards deciding whether 
the student had read his text intelligently or 
not. 


ND here, for the time at any rate, I take 
leave of the College of Preceptors. I 

have confined myself to their vagaries with - 
English ; but this does not 

mean that I have failed to 

study their eccentric deal- 

ings with other branches 

of learning. I know 

enough of their methods 

at least to assert with 

entire and cheerful confi- 

dence that a thorough-going exposition of 
them would at once benefit the cause of 
sound education and add not inconsiderably 
to the public stock of harmless merriment. 


A. T.@ 








